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Balesiastical Affairs. 


TRAINING FOR WORK. 


In our last number we hinted at our intention 
of i a short series of papers, having for 
their object the direction of individuals anxious to 
take advantage of that moral influence which the 
assembling and the proceedings of the Anti-state- 
church Conference have succeeded in creating. 
We now address ourselves tq the fulfilment of this 
pene ; and, in doing so, we most emphatically 

isclaim any design, or even wish, to occupy the 
chair of the dictator. We have no novelty to give 
to the world. We have discovered no royal road 
to success. We pretend to have established no 
claim to speak “as having authority.” But, as 
fellow-labourers in that great enterprise which the 
Conference has set on foot, and having the end in 
view most earnestly at heart, we shall presume, if 
thet can be called presumption which is a duty 
incumbent upon every friend of the cause, to throw 
out such suggestions as may appear worth con- 
sideration, leaving our readers to act upon or to 
reject them, just as their own calm judgment may 
determine. 
ight seem a work of supererogation to 
counsel the members of the late Conference to start 
with a resolution to make themselves masters of 
the ie in its whole extent, a full knowledge 
of which it will be their aim to communicate to 
others. But is it so? Without disparaging in 
the least either the intelligence or the earnestness 
of the men who composed that assembl y—without 
— 12 they have taken upon themselves a 
responsibility the weight of which they but in- 
adequately appreciate, or that they have solemnly 
pronounced con tion on a system, the evils 
of which they have but feebly estimated—recog- 
nising, as we do, the fact, that the broad principles 
involved in this controversy were thoroughly un- 
derstood, and that their various ical i 
were clearly discerned, by all the delegates—we 
yet believe that, 4 — to active and per- 
2 exertion, a further course of self-instruc- 
tion and discipline will be eminently useful. We 
make no exceptions. We are confident that 
who see furthest, and who feel most 7 „wi 
be the first to admit the truth o 22 
mark. d should any take exceptions to it, we 
eannot but think that the observations which fol- 
low may do something towards impressing them 
with a sense of its importance. 

We should a careful, studious, and strictly 
conscientious review of the whole question, for the 
beneficial influence it would have upon the dele- 
gates themselves. In a matter of such stupendous 
magnitude, it can never be an.iss to have the deci- 
sions of our judgment confirmed. The most de- 
—— in the —— — will find oe 

vantage of passing occasionally under notice, the 
me te mans a of the iden by which its divinity is 
sustained. The most enthusiastic advocate of 
Christian willinghood will, in like manner, lose 
nothing, but * by retracing the steps by 
which he has conducted to his present con- 
clusions. He may acquire nothing new. The 
I trains of reasoning, and the same classes 
of which gradually contributed in days gone 
by to the determination of his mind, may have to 
be recalled. But the process, although it may en- 
grave nothing fresh upon his understanding, ma 
yet serve to remove the moss and ru ish wi 
which time has overlaid and half-obliterated old 
impressions, and to render those impressions dis- 


tinct and legible. This, however, is the smallest 
of the advan to be secured. It isnot so much 
the understanding, as the conscience and the heart, 
which may be expected to profit from the course 
of self-training we suggest. That which we are 
anxious to bring about is, that all persons inter- 
ested in this question should set themselves with 
steady resolution to upon the state-church 
system, until their souls are filled with a sense of 
its appalling evils — until those deeper emotions 
which lie beneath/the surface are stirred into acti- 
vity, and the whole inner man becomes pervaded 
with sentiments corresponding with the object 
upon which attention is fastened. By this means, 
resolution may be expected to rise to the fuil height 
of the occasion which demands it—and all the 
feelings which must go to form and to sustain it, 
will, by frequent exercise, acquire breadth and full- 
ness—a muscular and brawny energy, to which 
labour and self-sacrifice will be both easy and 
pleasant. 7 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, that the in- 
formation and the argument which have sufficed to 
settle our own judgment, may fall very far short of 
what is demanded by others. Every man who 
enters with seriousness upon this new movement, 
must regard himself as a missionary in his own 
sphere, and must, by all the methods which lie 
within the range of his own aptitude, preach the 
truths which he has himself received. In many 
instances, this will be a novel vocation, calling for 
a greater familiarity with the principles at issue, 
and a more copious magazine of facts and illus- 
trations, than — have been regarded as 
requisite. And whatever may be the circle 
within which a man designs to put forth his exer- 
tions—however circumscribed—he will speedily 
discover that he has need of all the resources 
within the reach of his own mind, and of all the 
promptitude in the application of them, which 
nothing but his being 8 conversant with 
the subject can ensure to him. It would be well, 
therefore, to neglect no sources of knowledge on 
this question, to which access can be had. Every 
agent in a at cause should be concerned to 
qualify himself for any post in which hereafter, he 
may be placed. 

t it not be imagined, however, that we advise 
an abstinence from all active effort meanwhile. 
On the contrary, we believe that in this, as well as 
every other department of mental effort, he is most 
likely to succeed, who unites exertion with study, 
and in whose practice doing and thinking go hand 
in hand. All that we wish to impress upon the 
minds of our readers js, that thinking is not super- 
fluous—steady, continued, resolute, progressive 
thinking—that the first step to be taken in 
moting the ultimate object at which we aim, is a 
step to self-improvement. Each must begin with 
himself. As a man contemplating a long and tedi- 
ous journey first looks to his equipments, so in 
looking forward to a conflict for the emancipation 
of the church, it seems appropriate to set out with 
a careful inspection of our weapons. The athlete 
at the Olympic games went through a course of 
vigorous training. We have stepped forward to 
wrestle a throw with state churches—let us be care- 
ful to brace ourselves up for the encounter. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR STATE 
CHURCH PURPOSES. 


WE fear that much ignorance prevails even among 
the best-informed and most earnest dissenters, as 
to the extent to which the resources of the state 
are annually applied by parliament, in pensioning 
the various classes of religionists, and in nurtur- 
ing ecclesiastical establishments throughout the 
British empire. There seems to be a very general 
impression that, except in the cases of the Irish and 
English regium donum, the House of Commons 
has almost ceased to apply the public money to 
ecclesiastical ence has arisen the 
comforting re n that, as dissenters are unmo- 
lested, and as all schemes for church extension have 
been consigned to oblivion, it is their policy to 
maintain a strictly defensive position, and to leave 
ecclesiastical establishments to work out that self- 
destruction which sooner or later overtakes all insti- 
tutions based on injustice. 

While the friends of the voluntary principle 
have been thus quieting all unn alarm with 
this delusion, the legi 
ous in taking ad e of it. Every suitable 

opportunity has been seized upon to extend and 


has been most assidu- | i 


| strengthen the influence of the state over the vari- 
ous ecclesiastical bodies throughout the empire. 
While we have been lulling ourselves into fancied 
security, our rulers have been fastening the mill- 
stone of a church establishment around the rising 
institutions of our colonies—have been sowing the 
poisonous seeds of ecclesiastical domination 
which will spring up with, and perchance destroy, 
the spirit of freedom and independence in these 
embryo empires. 

In proof of this position we might draw illustra- 
tions from the recent history of India, Jamaica, 
Australia, and Canada. The latter, however, will 
suffice on the present occasion. Among the Co- 
lonial Estimates voted in the House of Commons 
on Friday evening last, are the following grants :— 
GRANTS TO THE CLERGY IN BRITISH NORTH 

AMERICA. 


CaANADA— 
Bishop of Montreal £1000 0 0 
Arch n of Quebec . 500 0 0 
Rector of Quebec ......... 0 0 0 
Rector of Quebec for house- rent 90 0 0 
Ministry of Trinity Chapel, Quebec. . 200 0 0 
Rector of Montreal . ...... 300 0 0 
Rector of Three Rivers 20 0 0 
Rector of Durham 100 0 6 
Rector of Caldwell Manor . 100 0 0 
Rector of St Armand ....... 100 0 0 
„ . 30 0 0 
Rent of Protestant burial ground ... 2018 0 
Presbyterian Minister, Montreal. ... 50 0 0 
Presbyterian Minister, Argenteuil 100 0 0 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Quebec. . 1000 0 0 
£4190 18 6 
Nova Scorra— 

Bisho . £2000 0 0 
i „ 300 0 0 
Presbyterian Minister 76 0 0 
Pension to the President of King's College 400 0 0 
Archdeacon of New Brunswick .... 30.0 0 
Archdeacon of Bermuda ..... . 20 0 0 
Archdeacon of Newfoundland .... 300 0 0 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland 75 0 0 

To Foreign Missionaries of the Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel in Nova 
e 3412 10 0 
Minister at Prince Edward’sIsland .. 100 0 
£7162 10 0 
aa £11,363 8 6 


In consequence of the death, in 1843, of two missiona- 
ries, a saving of 10s. has been effected in the sum 
allowed to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
towards the support of their missionaries in Nova Scotia. 


This vote has, it appears, been agreed to sub 
silentio for many years past. 

In addition to these ts the tithes of Lower 
Canada are appropriated by law to the supportofthe 
— religion 5 the 8 of - 5 i : 

rming a jority in the province. Out o 
the — grant, £10,000 goes to the episcopalians, 
who, exclusive of the Catholics, form a 
minority of the remaining population. 

We think the above fact is sufficient of itself to 
ex the unsoundness and impolicy of the laissez 
Faire principle as applied by dissenters to church 
establishments. Here is the naked truth which 


out the British on 


From the quiet manner in which these votes are 
— we yo yw another important lesson. 
early one of the present electoral body are 


adherents of voluntaryism, and yet this — 
representative in 
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try, they are resolved to make itthe great and lead- 
ing question in the exercise of the rights of citizen- 
ship. 


—— - 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH CONFERENCE, 
GREAT MEETING AT LEICESTER. 
(Abridged from the Leicester Mercury.) 

A public meeting, to receive the report of the dele- 
gates to the recent Anti-state-church Conference, 
was held in the New hall, on Tuesday evening last. 
Shortly after seven o'clock, the hall was crowded 
with a highly — ee audience, and the platform 
was occupied by the ministers and leading gentlemen 
of the various churches favourable to the movement. 

Mr Joun Co.iier, town councillor, moved, and 
Mr SxHarptow seconded, that Mr Alderman Cripps 
take the chair. : 

The motion having been carried unanimously, 

Mr Cripps rose, and, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, said—The object for which they had met that 
evening was to hear the details of the proceedings, 
and, as he hoped and trusted, to adopt the same sen- 
timents, and concur in the same plan of operations. 
Let it be borne in mind, that they had not met that 
evening to complain of any specific grievance, al- 
though all must feel with him that there were griev- 
ances to be complained of. Those who filled a cer- 
tain walk in life did not like to be twitted with 
ignorance, and be excluded from the public founda- 

of the country; nor could they go into the 
council chamber, without, in a manner, doing 
homage to the establishment (hear, hear]. And it 
was a grievous anomaly, that the property of dis- 
senters should be seized for the support of the es- 
tablished religion of those whom they were led to 
suppose were the protectors of property. It was not 
for the removal of these individual grievances that 
oT were met, but it was to strike at the root from 
ch they all sprung; and when that was de- 
stroyed, all the rest must fall [ Hear, hear,“ and 
Samed, the were met to affirm the great prin- 
ciple government had nothing to do, nor ought 
to have anything to do, in matters of religion. There 
might be some ready to say that this was a crusade 
against religion, or, at least, if not against religion, 
against 18 He was no great lover of epis- 
copacy; but it should be understood that what 


y 
3 was not to set up episcopacy, * — ; 
or, if he might coin a word, baptistcy. ey po 
wished to rescue religion from the trammels of the 
state, and, after that, ired nothing more, to use a 
homely proverb, than “a fair field and no favour“ 
[“ Hear, hear,“ and cheers}. The chairman then 
requested the Rev. J. P. Mursell to give some ac- 
count of the Conference. 

The Rev. J. P. Munszxt said, it devolved upon 
him, merely — — of — to introduce the 
engagements evening, to represent the 
whole body of delegates sent from this neighbour- 
hood to the Anti-state-church Conference ; and after 
the statement he had to make, addresses would be 


Graham's Factory bill led to such an organisation 

dissenters as was sufficient to defeat it; but 
it been observed by many earnest dissenters in 
the that — 1 
lapse these ro , and it was 
this feeling ; 


thought desirable that should be kept 


alive. 
The best mode of doing this was thought to be by calling 
a conference, to deliberate on the eae manner 
of the evils which were caused 


5 


ee 


* 


128 
ut 


i 
: 


i 
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possible. Gentlemen set to work in t 
it was resolved that delegates should — 


a single exception, that they were 
came from the principality men of mas- 

se language; and there were present 
of Ireland. From various parts of 
denominations aud opinious pre- 
22 Heeren of 
were assem same 
would allow him tomake use of an 


many there who were not present 


many whose hearts were with them, but who, from 
various circumstances, could not attend. Dr Cox would 
tell them that there were present many men whose 
namés would demand their highest esteem; that there 
were present the leading men of dissenting prineiples ; 
and that 12 * which some might despise, but which 
would show its power through the length and bread 
of the land, was also present. As had been before sta 

in the Nonconformist, a spirit of earnestness pe 

the whole assembly; and it did honour to men who felt 
that they could not do homage to principle in a better 
way. r M. went through the preliminary proceedings 
of the Conference, and said there was no want of unani- 
mity and of temper; and when he told them that a 
paper was prepared by Dr Wardlaw, one by Dr Young, 
and taken up by Mr Massey, and one by Mr Miall, they 
would see that those who attended the Conference had a 
very great treat. The document of the Conference was 
about to appear, and he wished to warn persons against 
drawing — | inference against the Conference, until they 
had perused that document. After drawing up a system 
of organisation, the Conference broke up. There would 
be a council of five hundred persons chosen, who would 
select an executive committee, which, with the Council, 
had the p wer to call together another conference, if it 
was found desirable ; or if they did not, one would be 
held after the la of three years. This great move- 
ment commenced in this simple, yet majestic manner 
[hear]. He never attended a meeting more pregnant 
with the elements of progress, nor one in which deter- 
mined men had set themselves more earnestly to work 
out their object [hear]. Let it be borne in mind that 
this movement was not taken up as a dry political 
theory, but as a matter of religion ; and that it was the 
opinion of the Conference that the union of the church 
of England with the state, instead of advancing the 
cause of religion, really retarded its progress [hear]. 
They founded this opinion, not for want of charity, but 
from conscientions motives, and a desire that religion 
should be pure; and so long as he had a tongue to 
speak, a hand to write, and a heart to beat, that tongue, 
and that hand, and that heart should be devoted to the 
cause of the Anti-state-church Conference [cheers]. 

Mr J. Green proposed the first resolution. 
the course of a long and able he said: 

It was of great importance that the nonconforming 
body should mine and define their own principles. 
After again protesting against the interference of the 
state with religion, Mr G. said, when in London he had 
seen a letter to Dr Cox, endeavouring to dissuade him 
from having anything to do with the Conference, as 
neither its enemies nor friends could tell what was 
meant by the separation of church and state. It was 
high time they did know what it was the professed pur- 
pose of the Conference to accomplish. It was not a 
Goth and Vandal crusade against the buildings of the 
establishment. They would willingly give those, with 
all their antiquity, to the eriacopalians as a stock-in- 
trade to th Much less did the 


intend to inter- 
fere with the private opinions of individuals; nor would 
oz take upon themselves to say what should be done 
with the emoluments of the church; when the govern- 
ment should be brought to look upon the subject as an 
interference in a domain which was not their own, let 
them settle that question. As peaceful subjects they 
looked to the government for protection, but did not ac- 
knowledge its right to interfere with their religion. If 
any one considered it the duty of the government to pro- 
vide religious instruction for the people, the govern. 
ment of Mahomet, and of every form of heathenism and 
error, might plead the same authority [hear, hear]. If it 
was good in one instance, it became a duty in all govern- 
ments to establish every form of religion and supersti- 
tion on the face of the earth. If it was said it should be 


with them there, and he was extremely happy that it 
had begun, and prospered to the extent it had since its 
commencement. Those gentlemen who dealt in objec- 
tions often contradicted ves. Their next objec- 
tion was “ that this was not the time (laughter). For 
his part, he thought it always had been never could 
be otherwise than the time to maintain great principles 
(hear, hear)—to stand forward and advance the cause of 
nonconſormity and dissent. The time had come when 
this reat movement must progress; the character of 
the Conierence had disappointed the fears of their 
friends and the hopes of foes—its members met in 
the spirit of decision, not of violence—impressed with 
the deep conviction of the interests which were at stake 


—aware that they had an unequal warfare to wage, but 
feeling the magnitude of the object they sought, and the 


grandeur of their design; and that though personally 
ingi t, they e om NY God, and in 
their f ess be , their insig- 


ough armed 
it was not they 

mighty hand of God ren- 
dering them nstrumental—as he trusted they would be 
—for the deliverance of man from his state of thraldom 
and wretchedness [cheers!]. 

He then expressed his delight at the success of 
the late Conterence, which far exceeded his 
most sanguine — In referring to its 
moral effect, he said: 

When their wives and families said to the 75 
on their return home, Where have you been? 
is this Conference? What is that for which seven hun- 
dred men think it worth their while to come from all 
parts of the empire?” A spirit of inquiry would be 
raised; and their little ones, rising like olive branches 
round their tables, would be all attention to what was 
said. And let them indoctrinate this rising population. 
Let not their children say they are ashamed of their fore- 
fathers; that they shrunk in battle; and that they 
ought to have shown to the rising generation the right 
path. No, let them rather take the page of future his- 
tory, and, as they pass over this name and that, see the 
smile of the little one. With what a glow will his heart 
beat—with what a tirm foot will he stand, and how proud 
he will stride about his native city, as he says, M 
father was there, or, I see the honoured name of my 
forefather crowned with decision when it was required 
“ Hear, hear,” and cheers]. He could trace forward 
this great movement, which was now moving the world 
as it had never been moved before; and there never was 
a time, in his opinion, when men stood in the moral po- 
sition in which they now stood. They had the power, 
either by their apathy, of impeding the great cause of 
dissent, or of carrying it forward with decision and firm- 
ness to triumph; and their names would be stamped 
with infamy, or covered with glory, a the 
course they pursued. If they shrunk from what they 
had undertaken, d would be their portion, and 
disgrace they would have; while, if they upheld it, their 
names would be esteemed and reverenced. For himself, 
he would say, “ Let us live and let us die in this great 
and holy eause [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Smzpmore rose to propose the next 
resolution, and * demanded the earnest 

lations meeting. It suggested to 
them fears which were felt, failures which were pre- 


— ody vey them. Not only had they no 


* 
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4 
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Rev. J. Goapsy briefly seconded 
ing his devotedness to the great eause in which 


1 
resolution, on being put from the chair, was 
unanimousl 


Rev. J. P. MonsrLL, in proposing the next reso- 
lution, said that it had been entrusted to him for ob- 
vious reasons. 41 441 
into whose hands it would have could it 
have been done with propriety. The was 
the resolution 
* this meeting cannot reſrain ſrom its 

That 4 recording r 


regret, and its 
has been 
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Laud ; and censured the dissenting magistrates who 
had signed the distress warrants for not leaving 
them to the churchmen on the bench tosign. He 
com the Chairman on the stand he had 
taken, and hoped the respectable inhabitants of the 
town would one and all suffer the spoiling of their 
dpe than r the rate, concluding by an 

5 t ap to the assembly to persevere in car - 
rying out principles and designs of the Anti- 
atate- church Conference, and pledging himself to 
forward it to the utmost of his ability. 

Rev. J. Beprorp, of Narborough, seconded the re- 
2. and expressed himself strongly in its favour. 

fe advocated deeds, not words, and was of the same 
opinion on this subject now as he was twenty years 
ago; rather than violate his conscience he would 
lay down his life for the sake of the truth. 

C. R. Epmonns, Esq., put the resolution to the 
meeting, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Cam called on Mr J. F. Wrexs, who 

addressed the meeting on the subject of church-rate 

tion, and made one or two practical sugges- 

with reference to the on of a series of 

homely and pungent tracts on the subject of church 

and state. 

The Rev. J. P. Monsett explained that it had been 
provided for at the Conference, that a tract depot 
9 9 

R. Epmonps, „proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr Cripps, for his conduct in the chair, 
which was carried unanimously, and having been ac- 
knowledged by Mr Cripps, the meeting separated a 
little ten o'clock. 


Nortrawicu.—Tur Anti-state-cavros Conrer- 
zwce.—On Monday evening lest a public meeting 


was held at Northwich, that the tes to the 
Anti-state-church Conference might give in their 
report. Mr Robt Harley, who was in the chair, 


Wesleyan associa 
notwithstanding the imbecile sneers of the Watch- 
man, are joining together to further the great cause. 
The following was among the resolutions carried 


“ That this meeting deems it desirable that our county be 
divided into districts or circles ; each circle having a radius of 
four, five, or six miles; that a general committee be established 
at the centre, and brench committees (subordinate to the 
1 central one) be formed in every village and hamlet in 

circle.“ 


A committee is being now formed at Northwich, 
and there will be about twenty branch committees. 


* 


THE PRESS AND THE ANTI-8TATE- 
CHURCH CONFERENCE. 
(From the Dublin Freeman's Journal). 


last week in 
London. The —, consisted of about 600 dele- 
gates from all parts of the United Kingdom, and as 
none but those who ap in a representative 
character were admit it must be regarded as 
embodying much of the intelligence, energy, and 
public spirit of the various congregations of dissenters. 
* * > * > 

In the maintenance of the volun principle the 
catholics of Ireland, who have — 1 faithful to 
it than any other people, and have besides presented 
the most splendid illustrations of its power, will ever 
wish them success. Success they cannot fail to have, 
if they carry out their resolutions honestly and per- 
severingly, tempering their zeal with — and 
moderation. For th 


the people, chose a council of five 


3 nape a. ion, the 
: y persecution which the advocates 
motces hove ever encountered from the oticklens 
profitable they are not prepared 
e 
ish en ise. The battle will be a fierce one, and 
those who begin it should count the cost. But it is 
@ battle which the voluntaries catholics and 
„ 
The 


seized and 
their civil rights 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE 
CHURCH. 
Monday, May 20. 

The air here is bracing. A healthful current, 
morally and physically, passes through this primitive- 
looking place. Then how invigorating it is to see 
so many smiling, happy, cheerful countenances on 
every side. The platform, too, this morning breathes 
freely, there being evidently business on hand of a 
solemnly pleasing kind. The assembly becomes de- 
yotional. This is not sour iani 


presbyterianiem. The 
Free kirk has got » tasting of Eshcol’s grapes, and | 


she journeys to the promised land: she seems to 
realise the sentiment— 


“ The downcast look and sullen eye, 
Suit not the heir of heaven.” 


Divine service is over. 


An abstract-thinking cl 
walking to a country ch the wind blowing 
strongly in his face. He was — 4 * fond of 
snuff. Every time he took a pinch, he had to turn 
his back to the wind. Getting absorbed in some 
subject, whén a few miles on his way, he turned 
round, and, forgetting to turn back again, walked 
straight home, and only became conscious of his 
mistake when he took his seat at his own fireside ! 
That man was the Rev. Dr Dun who has just 
been to Pesth on a mission to the Jews, from the 
Free church, and who is just now giving an account 
of his visit to that interesting people. long report 
is read. It on the principle that the Jews 
will be converted to Christianity, and restored to 
Palestine. 


was one day 


EVENING. 


What paper is this that an honest-looking person 
politely puts into my hand? Others get copies, too, 
as they enter the . 

„What! leave Britain because parliament insists 
on intruding unacceptable ministers into vacant 
parishes, and go to the slaveholding states of 
America to tell your grievances, and get the sympa- 
thy of men who, like a senator of South Carolina, 
threaten hanging in spite of all the governments on 
earth against those who merely say that their 
fellow-men, including the thirty or forty thousand 
of your thren, should be allowed to 
read the Bible, and not be robbed by law of their 
wives, and children, and just At home you 
complain of Sir Robert Peel, because he will not 
consent that your Scotch brethren shall always have 
the preacher of their choice, and you are actually 
going to tell the story of the wrongs of the Free 
church to men who, like Governor M‘Duffie, of 
South Carolina, clamour for the blood of abolition- 
ists only because they have insisted, and still insist, 
that your presbyterian brethren in the south, with 
other Christians and fellow-countrymen, shall call 
their bodies and their souls their on!“ Thus 
truthfully and eloquently writes Lewis Ta , of 
New York, the celebrated abolitionist, and the other 
1 me Sa haa 15 of the 5 — 
rican or Anti-slavery Society.“ y 
add, “Shall it be said, ‘ What YY Connell fused 


miles to solicit?” were words 
rominently put here to-night? There is a meaning 
En this. But to the hall. 


What a id sight is here! Six thousand 
souls fill — 41 — 42 — dent on 
the left of the chair. There sits a burly- bluff- 
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man, 

this republic there are no dukes, 
of tyrants, some of whom are styled ‘ honourable,’ who 
will not their slaves to learn to read the Bible, or 


attend upon preaching of their choice; and the civil |. 


courts sustain them in their prohibition. These ho.our- 
able men insist on the 1er 
slaves, at any time, and of ting, or , or humbling 
them, as to them seems best ; of selling 

and children—and the lew authorises it. If 
murder one of their slaves—and God only knows how 
often this is done—though twenty or one hundred, in- 
stead of two or three,’ are ready to 
only run the risk of being in their turn; for 
the law does not suffer them to testify against 
skin is whiter than their own. But it may be said, it is 

© Ome of the most northern counties in Stand. 
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off 


x 
from Cesar? What does the church? She d 
from her highest to her lowest judicatories, that these 
things shall not be interfered with—that the 
legal, nay, even scriptural—and that who it 
is an outrage against republicanism and the Bible, are 
fanatics and incendiaries. 3 

„We have reason to believe that neither the Free 
church of Scotland, nor yourselves, are wholly ignérant 
of these things. It is, therefore, with as ment and 
grief that we have learned that you have commenced & 
tour through the slave states of this Union, with a yiew 
to solicit funds, as well of slaveholders as of other per- 
sons. Doubtless you will be warmly greeted by the 

le, and especially by that portion who hold their 

+g. and — ＋ — — bondage. — — 
th r you their sympathy and money, you 
invited to 2 the cr of the ministers, and the 
kindest attentions will be lavished upon you. But it 
will be only while you seal your lips against any con- 
demnation of slaveholding, and preach the gospel ac- 
cording to the usages of southern ministers and the te- 
strictions of the slaveholding members of their churches, 
that your preaching will be listened to with approbation, 
or even tolerated. Should you determine to preach, as 
you have been accustomed to do on your native hills, 
with special reference to the sins of the * le to whom 
you preach, and with exhortations to to act 
out the great principles of the gospel, ‘whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear,’ you will speedily 
learn that the flattering attentions with which yon were 
welcomed will cease—that no more offerings will be 
made to your treasury—that you will be notified to quit 
the district where you sojourn, ‘ peaceably or forcibly.’ 

“You may exhort from the text, Servants, obey your 
masters,’ but, unless you are prepared to have your 
tour abruptly terminated, s not of the ‘ in 
which man was made; of Cain’s question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ of Moses’ law, ‘In righteousness 
shalt thou judge thy neighbour ;’ of David's ’ 
‘ What hast thou to do to declare my statutes? 
thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with 
hast been partaker with adulterers ;’ of Solomon’s say- 
ings, ‘ The righteous considereth the cause of the poor 
but the wicked eth not toknowit. Sol returned 
and considered all the ons that are done under 
the sun ; and behold the tears of such as were — * 
and they had no comforter; end on the side of the op- 
pressors there was power, but they had no comforter,’ 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatharlass, plond Yor tea 
relieve the judge er 
widow ;’ of Christ's rule, Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even 80 to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets ;’ and his question, ‘ How much 
better is a man than a sheep?’ of Paul's exhortation 
Masters, give unto your servants that which is just an 
equal; of James's upbraiding, ‘Go to now, ye rich men. 


Cesar who does these things, and what can be e xpocted 
is 


Behold, the hire of labourers who have down 
fields, which is of you kept back by erieth.’ 
iscuss any of these texts as men represen a free 
chureh t to discuss them, as ambassadors of Christ 
are bo j 


them, and y 
reg — of the south and their people will be turned 
to 


execrations.”’ 
Did ee aay 08 See eee 
faithful appeal? id you or did you not keep silent 
when the slaveholder put his gold into your hand? 


eat at the slaveholder’s table, you were served by a 
slave, and you denounced not the inhuman and un- 
righteous doctrine that “men can hold property in 
’* Why this silence? Was 
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EVENING. 


The best means of extending Christianity is the 
iscussion. ‘“ To a large extent in the 
churches, the mode of i = 

a o 
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and Can , the one 

e — 

are right, 

en of 1 12 

tion of the Free kirk, it will work 
destructive size and shape. 

establishment principle again. A Yankee 

that the mists were some- 

in America, that if one put up 

stick fast. Mists thick and dar 

seem to prevail here, when the abstract 

of church establishments is under review. 

, and it won't take 


“Had they as voluntaries, ing sup- 
on the 4— principle, ee cual not, 
could not, have been welcomed by voluntaries 

as honest and conscientious men. > „Be- 
cause had it that they had em the 
voluntary ple, merely because they were dis- 

, the voluntaries could not have sympathised 
with them.“ Such are the sentiments of the deputa- 
tion to Dr Candlish is skilled in casuistry, 
but on what principle of morals he can — 
this doctrine with the claims of common honesty, we 


cannot divine. 
Thursday, May 23. 
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He is beloved by his flock, 
whole affections are with them. A church 
heard him preach and gives him a 
t it—his whole feelings are 
assembly has just declared 
be to Inverness, because it 

better sphere of labour. The people of 
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Seizures ron CHURCH-RATES AT GREENWICH.— 
The long threatened seizures for church-rates upon 
the goods and chattels of upwards of 20 respectable 
inhabitants at Greenwich, against whom warrants of 
distress had been issued, were made on Tuesday and 
Thursday last, at the instance of the churchwarden, 
Mr James Roberts. The scenes were such as to 
create no small excitement in the town. Vast bodies 
of persons had collected on Blackheath to witness 
these singular ings, as well as other parts of 
the town, d the day, and ex their aston- 
ishment to see the services of the police called in re- 
= There are 1 — “4 om, ro — 
e present are suspen two of which are for rates 
demanded from dians of the poor. A great 
many of the church people have refused to pay the 
tate, against whom no warrants have been issued. 


Morpets Cuvurncu-rates.—The “ goods and chat- 
tels of the six persons, summoned as already stated, 
before the istrates at Morpeth, and by them or- 
dered to pay their portions of the rate, have at length 
been — | under a distress warrant, granted by 
William Lawson, Esq., and are adverti to be sold 
at the Market-cross on Monday night. e- 
ments are in preparation for a public demonstration 
of sympathy.— Gateshead Observer. 


Rervsat ro Execute A Warrant.—On Monday 
Mr David Bassett, an extensive corn chandler and 
miller at Uxbridge, and one of the constables of the 
township, was condemned in penalties together 
amounting to £16, for refusing to execute certain 
distress warrants against various church-rate re- 
cusants in the town. 


Persecution.—A cruel persecution is now being 
carried on by the church clergyman of Ludgershall, 
Bucks, t parties, on account of their attend- 
ing the Wesleyan ministry in that parish. Some 
ejectments have already taken place. Various other 
— — thinking for to, in order to prevent the 
people from ing for themselves. tyrant is 
very unpopular in the parish; but few attend his 
preaching. 

New ARRANGEMENT OF THE ParisnH or LzeEps.— 
We have authority to state that the bill prepared by 
the vicar for the new arrangement of the parish of 
Leeds has received the final consent of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, and will be cordially sup- 
ported by Her Majesty's government. An extension 
of time has been granted for the introduction of the 
bill, and if the details receive, as thereis little doubt, 
the consent of the trustees, whose consent to the 
general measure has been obtained already, the bill 
will pass during the present session.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

Tue Estastisuep Cuurcu or Taniti.— We re- 
commend the following article, which appears in the 
Baptist Magazine for this month, to the attention of 
our readers, and particularly to any (if such there 
be) who would make recent events in Tahiti a casus 
belli with France :— 

It ought to be generally known that the recent 
troubles of Queen Pomaré in Tahiti have arisen from 
that fruitful root of bitterness, the desire of connectin 
religion with the state. This does not justify the ambi- 
tious and oppressive conduct of the French, or neces- 
sarily implicate the London Missionary Society’s agents, 
as it is ble that they were not parties to the transac- 
tion. e fact, however, ought to be known, that the 
lesson may not be lost which ft presents to kings, queens, 
and all ministers of the poepel who acquire influence 
with earthly sovereigns. — to Lord Palmer- 
ston, in 1838, the followi passage, e apparently ap- 
proving lan eof Mr tchard is—‘I have also in- 
closed a copy of a law, passed by the Tahitian legislative 
body, by which your lordship perceive that the pro- 
testant faith has now become the religion of the state.’ 

„ TRANSLATION. 
Aula concerning the propagation of tenets incon- 


‘Let Tahiti and all the isles t th 
s an of the of 
n have propa- 


Pomaree Vahine the First, stand unique 
gospel which the missionaries from Bri 
gated ever since the year 1797, that is, these forty years 
past. 

„ - When foreigners come from other countries to this, 
on their landing let this law be put into their hands, that 
they may know, if such persons t in teaching tenets 


are inconsistent with that true lwhich has been 
of old tedin Tahiti; ifth d houses for wor- 
8 
that 


’ } congregate followers 
if they in * the usual modes of worship, and propa- 
gate strange customs for the sake of amusing, that do 
not comport with the written word of the God of truth 
such person has a pond of bre this law, and 
reer . This shall his award. 
wba sent to his own land, and shall not reside in 


* Tfany Tahitian shall propagate doctrines inconsistent 
with the gospel of truth, as are called Mamoia, be- 
cause are doctrines inconsistent with those which 
have been taught by the missionaries from Britain, and 
with what is found in the written word of God, that per- 
son has violated the law; if he be a person of rank or a 
common man, it is the same, he has broken the law, and 
will be 82 and awarded. This will be his award. 
He will be sent to his native land to accomplish the sen- 
tence of the law in; if it be public road, fifty fathoms; if 
any other work, such as is found written in the laws. | 
“ «If he persist in refusing to do it, he will be judged, 


and new work 7 on him. 

% Tahiti, 8th November, 1838. 

„The principles which this iniquitous edict embodies 
had been acted upon previously. Messrs Laval and Car- 
ret, French Roman catholic missionaries, had been sent 
away from the island in 1836; reparation was demanded 
by the French admiral ; and a series of deplorable conse- 


quences has ensued.” 

ANTI-STATE-CHURCH AGITATION IN JAMAICA.—Our 
readers will have seen, from the extracts we have 
lately given from the Jamaica Baptist Herald, that 
the agitation of the anti-state-church question is not 
confined to England, Our energetic contemporary, | 


which enjoys a large circulation and great influence 
throughout the island, is endeavouring to instruct dis- 
senters in their own principles, and arouse them to 
action in their support. Steps are to be taken for 
bringing the question to bear in the election of repre- 
sentatives, and the Herald — out the prospect of 
a vigorous agitation during the recess, prepara to 
the next meeting of the House of Assembly, when 
strenuous efforts will, it is supposed, be made to place 
a large sum in the hands of the bishop for church 
pu We heartily wish our fellow-labourers in 
this great work God We perceive also from 
the Guiana Times, that the voluntary question is be- 
ginning to excite considerable attention in that 
colony. 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dzar Str—Permit me, through your journal, to call 
the attention of the public to the propriety of a meeting 
in favour of the fund to reimburse Mr Piggott, of Rom- 
ford, for expenses incurred in opposing the church rate 
illegally charged to him by the churchwardens. 

he advantages arising from the meeting will be 
threefold. 

Ist. To reimburse an actual outlay. 

2nd. To give spirit to other persons who may feel it 
their duty to oppose the obnoxious impost of a church 
rate. 

3rd. To convince the advocates of compulsory pay- 
ments in support of religion, that every similar species 
of prosecution, alias persecution, will in future be the 
== for support of the prosecuted and persecuted, and 
of holding up to public view the inconsistency and un- 
scriptural character of state provisions for the avowed 
support of the kingdom of Christ, who emphatically de- 
clared, ‘‘ His kingdom was not of this world; else would 
his servants fight.“ 

I should think, sir, if a meeting be called in London it 
would be well supported, and the amount required 
easily obtained. I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

EBENEZER CLARKE, 

Snaresbrook, Essex, May 2Ath, 1844. 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Corn laws, 1 — alteration of, 158. 
Dissenters’ Chapels — 2 247. 
or, 1 
Ecclesiastical courts bill, against, 1. 
Local Courts, for establishment of, 3. 
M (Ireland), for declaring valid, 58. 
Poor Law Amendment act, ust, 7. 
or alteration, 6. 
St Asaph and Bangor dioceses, against union of, 14. 


BILLS PRESENTED AND READ A FIRST TIME. 
Slave Trade Treaties bill. 
New South Wales Government bill. 


BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 


Forestalling, &c., bill. 

Courts Martial (East Indies) bill. 
Smoke Prohibition bill. 

Slave Trade Treaties bill. 


CONSIDERE® IN COMMITTEE. 
Customs Duties bill. 


Supply. 
Courts Martial (East Indies) bill. 


READ A THIRD TIME AND PASSED. 
Turnpike Acts Continuance (Ireland) bill. 
Customs Duties bill. 
Gold and Silver Wares bill. 


DEBATES. 
Thursday, May 23rd. 
HONORARY DISTINCTIONS, 

Mr Howe moved for “ an address to her Majesty, 
that her Majesty will be pleased to give directions 
that whenever her Majesty shall grant the honour of 
the peerage, or baronetcy, or knighthood, or order, 
for eminent public services, no fees shall be c 
thereon.” He said that he had objected to the 
charge which was made in the estimates for the 
honours granted to the King of Prussia, and some of 
our brave officers for their services, for which the 
country was asked to pay upwards of £2,000. He 
had no desire to interfere with existing interests; 
but, at the same time, he thought that the system 
should be discontinued as regarded the future. At 
least, there ought to be a committee to inquire into 
the origin of claims for fees in the different 
herald offices. 

Mr W. Wurtaus seconded the motion. 

The Cuancettor of the Excueqver explained 
that these fees were the right, sanctioned by law, of 
the officers interested in them, and that the crown 
could not exert its prerogative in their a 
without injustice. He gave some details of the 
amounts paid in fees for ties, a duke being 
charged £350, the scale sliding downwards to a 
baron, who has to pay £150: and urged that the 
evil, if it were one, was not so grievous as to warrant 
their interference, more especially as the fees paid on 
honours conferred on foreigners, or from which, for 
special reasons, subjects were exempted, and the 
amount of which was charged to the nation, were 
included in the estimates, and brought under the 
annual consideration of parliament. 

After a few observations from Mr Wuriaus, the 
motion was negatived without a division. 

Friday, May 24th. 
GAMBLING AT EPSOM. 

Mr C. Berxerey asked what amusements of the 
people the government intended to suppress, under 
the general instructions which they had issued to the 
magistracy and police for their guidance at the 
Epsom races ? 
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Sir J. Granwam was not sorry that an opportunity 
of explanation was thus afforded him. A committee 
had lately sat on the subject of gambling, and had 
made a report respecting it, of which he had been 
cognizant for some days, and to which he had con- 
sidered the immediate attention of the government 
to be due. This report contained a very strong pas- 
sage relative to the mischiefs of gambling on the 
race-courses. He had lately done his utmost to sup- 
press such practices in London, where they prevailed 
to a greater extent than in any capital in Europe ; 
and he had since instructed the police to commu- 
nicate with the local magistracy for the purpose of 
suppressing similar practices at Epsom. It would 
be hardly accurate to describe this as an interference 
with games of chance; for the system on which 
they were conducted made them matters, not of 
chance, but of certainty. Dice had been seized, 
which, though not loaded, were yet so constructed 
that it was particularly easy to throw 11 or 12, and 
im ible to throw deuce-ace, some of the numbers, 
indeed, being wholly omitted. He believed that 
gambling had for some time been on the increase in 
and around London. He knew it to be one of the 
most fertile and fatal sources of ruin and misery to 
those who were the victims of its temptations; and 
he was determined to exercise all the powers of the 
law for suppressing it. 


SUPPLY. 
On the order of the day for going into committee 


of Re 

Mr Hume desired to know whether any, and what 
government had been appointed in Canada, to sup- 
ply the of the ministers who had resigned their 

ces there? Lord Sraxxxx said that the Canadian 
administration had not yet been entirely formed, but 
that he hoped the arrangements for it would soon be 
completed. 

The House then went into committee of supply. 

Mr Wirts objected to the vote of £11,353 for 
the maintenance of the ecclesiastical establishments 
in North America, but on the assurance from Lord 
Stanley that these estimates were being reduced, 
and would ultimately cease, withdrew his opposi- 
tion. 

In the course of the discussions on the estimates 
for colonial charges, some observations were made 
by Mr V. Smiru on the subject of colonial immigra- 
tion. Lord SraxrLxx said he had requested from the 
authorities in India some information for the guid- 
ance of government respecting this subject, which, 
for the sake of the West Indian colonies, he was de- 
sirous of encouraging under safe regulations. Mr 
Hume advocated an entire freedom of transit for 
labour. Mr Hawes, on the contrary, was anxious 
for the careful interposition of the government, lest, 
under the colour of immigration, there should be a 
revival of the slave trade and the whips. Mr Ben- 
wat and Mr P. Stewart took him to task for these 
imputations on the dispositions and intentions of the 
West Indian planters. Lord Sranuey said, that the 
number of emigrants during the last year had been 
between 59,000 and 60,000 ; the number in the pre- 
vious year having been 120,000. 

On the vote of £49,700 for the salaries of stipen- 
— magistrates in our West Indian colonies, in 
the Cape of Good Hope, and at the Mauritius, Mr 
WiIILIAus objected to taxing the people of England 
for stipendiary magistrates to protect negroes. The 
blacks, being now free, should pay, like other free 
people, for their own magistrates. These offices 
were retained upon our estimates, he believed, for 

a of patronage. Lord Stan ey said the vote 
Sid beck greatly reduced of late years. In 1838, it 
was £69,800; in 1840, £58,700; in 1842, £52,850; 
and now it was only £49,700. As the establish- 
ment of order proceeded, of course the necessity for 
this vote would be ually removed. Colonel Srs- 
THORP hoped Mr W would divide, for the sake 
of showing the country that of the popular members 
there were present only 11, two of whom were fast 
asleep. Mr Hume said, that the large attendance 
on the ministerial side was probably owing to the 
„hip.“ However, as reduction was promised, he 
would advise Mr Williams to refrain from dividing. 
Mr WII IIaus acted on this advice. 


Upon the vote of £24,000 being proposed for ex- 
incidental to commissions appointed under 
treaties of England with foreign powers, for the pur- 
= nag of putting an end to the traffic in slaves, Mr 
ume took occasion to remonstrate against the con- 
tinuation of British expenditure for the suppression 
of the slave trade, when experience showed that all 
our efforts had rather aggravated than relieved the 
evil. 

On the vote of £107,300 for the expenses of con- 
sular establishments, Mr WII IiAus made a few re- 
marks :— 

There were sums named for the payment of consuls at War- 
taw, and Madrid, and Paris. Now, of what use, he would ask, 

at Warsaw, and Paris, and Madrid? He saw 
amongst the items a sum of £550 for the payment of the consul 
at Marseilles. The consul at Morseilles charged British eubjects 
a sum of money for signing their pasaporte—a fact of which he 
was well aware, for he (Mr Williams), when at Marseilles, had 
to pay eight shillings for having his passport signed. At Lisbon 
there wae a consul receiving £600 a year, and a vice-consul 
£300. He should like to know what necessity there was for 
these two officers, and this while there was an ambassador or 
chargé d'affaires, or whatever he was called, receiving a large 
amount of the public money. At Constantinople, again, there 
was a consul-general and a vice-consul, besides an ambaseador 
or secre of legation, and three attachés, receiving £15,000 a 
year. At Jerusalem also, and other places, there were very ex- 
pensive diplomatic establishments. He saw no necessity for 
these numerous appointments, the expenses of which were very 
burthensome to the public. 


Sir G. Crerx defended the appointment of con- 
suls 1 necessary to trade. The vote was finally 


The next vote proposed was asum of £20,000 for 
extraordinary expenses of ambassadors at foreign 
courts. Mr WiLLIAMs complained of the amount of 


this vote, and contrasted the expense and efficiency 
of our ambassadors at foreign courts with those of 
the representatives of the United States, in both 
which respects the comparison was much to the pre- 
judice of this country. 

On the vote of £4,979, to pay sundry allowances 
formerly defrayed from the civil list, the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, &c., for which no permanent 
provision had been made, Mr Hume said, that it ap- 
peared that £1,695 of the sum included in this vote 
was received by protestant dissenting ministers in 

land. He must say that he considered it dis- 
graceful that dissenters, who were unconnected with 
the state, should receive such grants of money from 
the Crown; and, on this ground, he protested against 
the vote. 

The only other vote that encountered opposition 
was that of £16,000 for additional volunteers in 
Canada. Mr Hume said, that, if this country was at 
peace with the United States, he could not see the 
use of a military force to watch the frontier of 
Canada. The Canadians, having a government of 
their own, * 7 to pay their own expenses of de- 
fence ; and, if the sum was small, it was the easier 
for them to pay. The committee divided, when the 
numbers were—for the vote, 73; against it 7; ma- 
jority, 66. a 

Various other votes were passed, and the House 
resumed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Wednesday evening the little business trans- 
acted was of a routine character, and there not 
being forty members present, the House adjourned 
shortly before five o’clock. 

MAL-ADMINISTRATION oF CHARITIES.—On Thurs- 
day, Mr W. O. Srantey moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the management of the Friars 
Bangor Free school, instituted to teach poor chil- 
dren, but now used by the rich. Sir James Granam 
op d the motion, the House not being the proper 
tribunal; but announced that government intended 
to carry a measure this session to provide a summary 
and judicial remedy in every case of abuse, so as to 
enforce the application of the funds in accordance 
with the wishes of the testator. 

Tue Uwniversitres.—Mr Curistre rose to move, 
on Thursday, for an address to her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she will be iously pleased to issue a 
commission to inquire into all matters relating to the 
statutes, revenues, trusts, privileges, and present ge- 
neral condition, as regards education, learning, and 
religion, of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the colleges and halls in those univer- 
sities. He had but begun, however, when the 
House was counted out.’ 

Tun Countine Our or tHe Hovsr.—On Friday, 
Mr Curistiz complained of the conduct of the ho- 
nourable member for Wallingford, and some of his 
associates on the ious evening, by which the 
House had been counted out, when he was about 
to bring under its consideration the state of the uni- 
versities. He thought it was extremely ungracious 
of the government not to have assisted in keeping a 
house after they had given permission to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to take a government 
bill before the notices of motion, which had prece- 
dence. Mr Briacxstone admitted that he had called 
upon the Speaker to count the House, as he thought 
the subject of too much importance to be discussed 
when there were only about thirty members present. 
Sir R. Peet said he himself, on the preceding day, 
had been taking some refreshment, and had desired 
he might be called down whenever Mr Christie 
should begin. He had been wholly unaware of an 
intention to count out the house, and, indeed, he had 
a notice of his own, relating to a matter of impor- 
tance, which, by what had happened, he was pre- 
vented from bringing on. 

Poti Business.—On the same Sir R. 
Peet said he proposed to go on with the esias- 
tical Courts bill on Friday next. On Monday the 
3rd of June, he should e the sugar duties; on 
Thursday, the 6th of June, the Dissenters’ Cha 
bill; and on Friday, the 7th of June, he pro to 
take the Parishes (Scotland) bill. 

Corn Laws.—Mr VILuIeRs ned his motion 
on the subject of the corn laws from the 11th to the 
18th of June, and if he could not then bring it for- 
ward, he should feel obliged, though reluctantly, to 
move it as an amendment on the first mm of supply: 

IneLanp.—Mr Wyse gave notice of his motion for 
an inquiry into the proceedings on the recent state 
trial, Yor Tuesday, une 18. 

Art Untons.—On the motion of Mr Wysz, the 
following select committee was appointed on the 
subject of art unions:—Mr Wyse, Viscount Pal- 
merston, Mr Solicitor-general, Mr Ewart, Mr Escott, 
Mr Baring Wall, Viscount Adare, Mr Ha Mr 
Plumptre, Mr Thomas Duncombe, Mr Liddell, Mr 
Ridley Colborne, Mr William Mackenzie, Sir Charles 
Lemon, and Mr M‘Geachey. 

Wuuitsuntipg Hoxrpays.—On Friday the House 
was adjourned until the following Thursday (to- 
morrow). 

Gitpert Unitons.—Sir J. Granam moved the a 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the 
management of Gilbert unions. Captain PxcnNLL 
objected to such a motion at so late an hour: of the 
night, and when nearly all the members interested 
were out of town. After some conversation the mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 23rd, 
LORD BROUGHAM AND THE GATES, 

On this evening, there was some discussion of a 
very lively and peculiar character, raised on the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle Railway bill, Lord Brovona™ 
considering himself i y aggrieved by the 


conduct of the company, in their proposed mode of 
passing property: he having procured the ad- 
dition of a clause to enable him, as Lord Campbell 
said, to erect gates across the Queen's highway, 
and that, too, upon the great north road,“ 
was rejected by the House of Commons. But the 
matter took a wider and somewhat more 

than the merits of a particular clause in a 
railway bill. After some previous altercation, the 
Earl of Devon having moved the adjournment of the 
debate until after the recess, 


which he had been trepanned into giving up his 
position to the bill, formed a matter of t — 2 
ance to the conduct of private business in that house. 
He insisted on the necessity of an inquiry; and re- 
iterated his charge of party motives. 

He wished to ask, when did their lordships ever see the noble 
marquis and his friends around him so anxious about a clause 
in a railway bill before? when so loud on such a eee 
on their legs, and some not on their legs? Why, dany man 
doubt, that if this had not been his (Lord Brougbam's 
thecase would have been different? If his noble friends 
say that the same piecé of work would have been 
same fuss, and the same movements 7 

they would have employed same 


used—that 

uttered the same calls, if the property of his noble 
late premier, or of his noble and learned friend 
ceeded him on the woolsack 


j 111 
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( Cottenham 
cerned—his mind would be altered. But till he heard that, he 
should believe that this had been considered a — 121 
nity ſor 8 him. His noble and learned in- 
timated that, retained as counsel in the cause, he would 
abandon his client. (Lord Camppett—*“ For the sake of the 
character of the client!“ No! for his own ease; for if he 


abandoned the clause, he must abandon the client also. 

The may or of Cranricarpe asked, wh 
Brougham not moved for inquiry on 
and 1 the House that es 
detained in town at great expense. 
indignantly rebutted the charge of ves 
made by Lord Brougham. 

He again made that attack upon him; which he defied his 
noble and learned friend to substantiate, told his 
noble and learned friend was so 


gross and 
men but himself would dare to make it een tem iene 
of Order!“ J. He begged pardon of the House; 


: 
i 
117 


say that the charge was one which few men would have made, 
and which no man ought to make who was not able to substan- 
tiate it. There was no want of opportunity to substantiate it, if 
it were ble to make it good. His e and learned friend 
must allow him that he a little overstated the fact that their 
position to the clause was occasioned by his hostility to 

noble lords, near whom for some reason or other he chose to sit. 


He (the — aed eee ae knew no one who, in 
or reasoning, could give greater support to a party than 
and | friend: he knew how great was the power 
his noble and learned friend lent to a debate; he knew 
much aid he extended to the administration, and to the 
and learned lord on the woolsack; but power in 

was not only founded on eloquence, or on energy—other 
uired, and he was not afraid to say that, 


esti fs 
lirtil 


butes were if they 
wished to Timah og bie dng pe me Ty AE 
that was in the first class mr pte 1 
be most upeae So Cake 00 6 See cat Se comteeen (the 
Marquis of ricarde) for one should not put his noble and 


learned friend in that class. He thought that great 
might be derived from his stupendous abilities, his 
acquirements, and great resources, and the readiness with which 
he applied them; but, if he t that he 
Clan e) would for those vantages think it worth 
while, e 
cle of character from any motive, or 
tofa appreciation of duty and honesty, 
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and insignificant s he occupied in the public 
were his noble and learned friend's abilities, great 
energy (hear, hear). 

Lord Brovenam admitted that it was always un- 
pleasant to into altercations with a friend 
valued or to listen to altercations; and he 
gave a full belief to Lord Clanricarde’s disavowal of 
motives; professing also great satisfaction on 
another point: 


15 
ei 


a little more 
disputation ; which Lord MC} wound 725 
next 


le . 


by 33 to 32. There was 


y 
next bill loud laughter]. Lord Clanricarde’s 
motion for the passing of the bill Was carried; Lord 
Brougham announcing a protest. 
We are informed that Messrs Grote, Prescott, and 
Co., the bankers, have put down their names for 


are about to raise, for the of purchasing an 
. 


their sense of his services to their cause, both in and 


out of parliament.—Chronicle. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


[Ma 29, 


The Complete Duffrage Mobement. 


MR CRAWFORD’S SPEECH ON MOVING FOR 
EAVE TO BRING IN A BILL FOR COM- 
LETE SUFFRAGE. 


Havine on former occasions, when I brought forward 
motions before this House for the reform of the repre- 
sentation, stated in detail the principles and arguments 
on which the claim of the people was founded, I feel that 
it would not be a judicious trespass on the time of the 
House to go at length into a repetition of those argu- 
ments. shall, therefore, as briefly as possible, notice 
the leading points affecting this question. If the prin- 
ciple of representative government be considered, it is 

the whole members of a community, feelin 

that laws and government are necessary for gener 
good, surrender their individual rights, and appoint cer- 
in members of that community to govern and make 
laws for the benefit of the whole; but, as a security for 
the just performance of that duty, they retain the power 
of e wa from time to time, those whom they 80 ap- 
—— the power to make laws be held either by an 
ndividual, or a body of persons, not subject to such von- 
trol and re-epperatment, that government is a despotism, 
and the ple governed are, politically speaking, not 
freemen, but slaves; and, if the power of making that 
appointment be not equally diffused through the whole 
community, or if one portion have the power of exer- 
eieing this right, to the exclusion of any other portion of 
the community, a slave class is constituted, and those so 
excluded cease to be freemen. Thus universality of the 
s e is the great principle and prime foundation of 
free institutions, which principle ought to be approached 
so far as the imperfections of humanity will permit; but it 
true, at the same time, that perfection is not attainable 
n any human institution, and that, as government is 
founded for the public good, the theoretic principle must 
be limited in such degree as the interests of the commu- 
— d can be clearly shown to require that limitation. 
This is the only basis on which any limitations of the 
natural rights of man can be founded, the only justifica- 
tion of restrictive and limiting laws of any description ; 
but when mar pA sete it is a justification of such limi- 
tations: and I admit that the right of the suffrage can- 
not be exempted from its operation. Therefore, whilst 
1 contend for the principle of the universality of the suf- 
frage, I have never described my proposition under that 
name, because, under the regulations and exceptions I 
propose, it is not properly entitled to that term; and for 
this reason, the petitioners whom I particularly repre- 
sent in this house have made use of the term “ complete 
suttrage.”’ In conformity with these principles and views, 
on a former occasion, I asked the leave of the House to 
bring in a bill for the reform of the representation; and 
I now reiterate my 2 The suffrage I con- 
tended for is what may be most practically denoted by 
the term ‘‘ manhood suffrage ;"" but I proposed that this 
suffrage should be limited, by strict registration regula- 
tions, to those who can prove themselves to have resided 
for a certain length of time before registration within 
the electoral district. This, of course, would make a 
very great limitation on the 1 of universal suf- 
frage, which limitation would be greater or less, accord- 
ing to the ung of time of residence specified—it would 
be a matter of detail to be considered in committee. I 
oposed also the exclusion of all persons under sen- 
nee of a jury for any crime, and all persons of unsound 
mind; and there might be also other limitations of a 
minor character. I recollect being challenged by the 
right honourable baronet at the head of her Majesty's 
* on the subject of female suffrage. I am 

t prepared to say that female suffrage ought not to 
be tted under certain limitations 1 that demand 
has not been made by the female class, and I think it is 
not 88 now to argue it. The foregoing were the 
limitations 1 proposed as necessary for the beneficial 
working of the suffrage with relation to the interests of 
the community at large. By those restrictions I admit 
that individuals would be excluded from the present 
exercise of the right of the suffrage; Lut they would 
not — as a perpetual exclusion against any man or 
any in the community, and they would act equally 
against all classes. This is the general nature of the 

opositions I should submit with reference to the suf- 

e. But those who support the equal representation 
of the people feel that there might a universal or 
com e, and nevertheless that the people 
might not be able freely to give their votes, or to enjo 
the benefit of just representation, or sufficient contro 
grer their representatives; therefore they claim a new 
and more equal distribution of electoral districts. There 
ean be no equality of re ntation without equality of 
voting districts. If 100 voters return a representative 
in one district, whilst 1000 in another district elect but 
ane n the electors in the first district have 
an weight in the representation. Therefore we 
glaim that the electoral districts shall be equalised as far 
as — in order to give every part and parcel of 
the United Kingdom its due weight in ther tative 
body ; and in order to guard the voter from the manifold 
undue influences which are continually acting upon him, 
to prevent the honest declaration of his opinion by his 
vote, we demand the ballot as the only mode of effectual 
tion. These are the particular points to which I 
esire specially to call the attention of the House, in the 
bill which I desire to lay on their table, with relation to 
: viz., first, the definement of the suffrage, 
I propose to be manhood suffrage, together with 


she 
which 
the exceptions and limitations by registration regula- 
ons; secondly, the more equal arrangement of elec- 
foral districts ; and, thirdly, the taking of votes by ballot. 


‘hese are what I consider the essentials of free 
representation. There are some other points to 
which I shall afterwards allude; but these are the 
grand foundation on which every other improvement 
must be based. I do not wish now to detain the House 
with a long array ot detailed arguments, but I would 
ask, can any fair man defend the present state of the re- 
presentation ? I find it summed up briefly in the follow- 
ing ‘erms, in a memorial addressed by the electors of 
Liverpool to tueir representatives :—“ It is now a fact 
too palpable to be denied, that the Reform bill of 1832, 
——— — it do. s, 5 exelude from the eleetive fran- 

us Out of seven of the adult male popula- 

tion of the United Kingdom, while, at the same thd, 
it gives to 500,000 electors the power virtually to return 
majority of members to the House of Commons, ren- 
fers the voice of the people utterly powerless; and has 
us disappointed their reasonable and just expectations 


as to that House being the representative of the British 
people.“ Again, in a petition presented yesterday, from 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, we have the following state- 
ment :—‘' that twenty-seven small boroughs with an ag- 
gregate population of 172,000, send to parliament thirty- 
two members; while Liverpool, which has a population 
exceeding the colleetive numbers of those twenty-seven 
boroughs by more than one hundred thousand, only 
sends two members. Can any man say that such a state 
of things ought to continue? Is it possible to argue 
that some extension of the suffrage ought not to be 
given? that some better arrangement and division of 
electoral districts should not be made? then I claim 
support from all members who think so. If I am per- 
mitted to go into committee with a bill, let the particular 
modes of extending and regulating the franchise which 
I propose be there argued, and I claim no pledge from 
any member to support my particular propositions till I 
prove them to be safe and necessary. The present fran- 
chise excludes the great body of the working classes in 
towns, and in the counties the agricultural labourer is 
entirely excluded; the nature of the qualification prac 
tically has that effect. Is this just or right? The ad- 
vocates of these exclusions must show that they are ne- 
eessary for the interests of the community, and that they 
produce freedom and purity of election, or else they can- 
not sustain them. I am ready to enter into that argu- 
ment if they will meet me in committee. Can it be 
maintained that the present arrangement of districts 
and distribution of members give a fair representation to 
the several portions of a kingdom represented in a 
united imperial parliament? Has Ireland a fair propor- 
tion? has Scotland a fair proportion? have even the 
different parts of England fair proportions compared 
with each other? It is impossible to assert that they 
have. Let us then enter into the inqgiry, and try how 
it can be amended. I do not say that exact equality of 
districts can be attained, but certainly we oug 
proach as nearly as may be practicable to the principle 
of equalisation. With respect to the ballot, I hold that 
to be an essential accompaniment of extended suffrage. 
I am of opinion it would be absolutely injurious without 
the ballot, and that, in like manner, the ballot might be 
injurious without the extension of the suffrage. I am 
desirous fairly to state that the practical object I have in 
view is the 144 of the working classes, under pro- 
per regulations, to the suffrage—and why? because ex- 
perience clearly proves that their interests are not now 
fairly protected: the powers of mind and money are 
bearing them down—they are incompetent to protect 
themselves against these mighty powers arrayed against 
them, unless they are permitted a greater power over 
the legislators of the country. It is argued that 
they ought not to get the franchise because they are 
poor and uneducated. I maintain, on the contrary, these 
are the very reasons why they most require it; their 
verty and want of learning render them feeble, and 
iable to become a prey to oppression. It is not neces- 
sary that a voter should understand state policy. It is 
a very minor portion of those who now hold the franchise 
that doso. The unlearned voter can judge of the personal 
qualities of the candidate, from his knowledge of his 
conduct, and this will be the general guide of the poor 
man’s vote; he ought not to be debarred from the power 
of naming the man who is to act for him, although he 
may not have the learning necessary to direct the special 
acts of legislation. I need not recur to distant periods 
of history to give instances in order to prove the neces- 
ity of giving to the working people the protection and 
influence which the suffrage would confer upon them— 
the most powerful example I could offer is that which is 
supplied by the latest proceedings of this House. On 
the 18th of last March the House came to a vote, by a 
majority of nine, which was substantially in favour of a 
limitation to ten hours’ work in factories, for women and 
young persons; on the 22nd the vote of the House was 
again recorded, to the same effect, by a ority of 
three; and yet, notwithstanding these two decisions, 
that boon which the working sought for, and 
which the House agreed to grant, was rescinded this 
morning by a ae of 188. And what was the canse 
or excuse for this ? Did the workers ask you to rescind this 
vote? No such thing. I believe there was not a single 
public meeting of workers which did not, almost without 
a dissenting vaice, call upon you to adhere to it; and, if 
our petition report be referred to, we find, under the 
— of Factory bill, No. 2, against further limiting the 
hours of labour, only 1086 names ; for further limitation, 
38,813; and, in the first class mentioned, I have reason 
to know that many of the nemes of workers were 
attached under the influence of employers. The real 
cause of this degrading change, in the vote of this 
House, is, that the money section was too strong for the 
working section—that the money section had influence 
over the government, and the government have power 
over you—the government issued their commands, and 
you, the tatives of the government, but not the 
representatives of the people, obeyed the commands of 
your masters—you, by this vote, gave tacit, but at the 
same time irr tible, proofs of all the allegations of the 
tition which I presented yesterday from the Complete 
Buffrage Association. This petition tells you that you 
are not the representatives of the people ; that your pro- 
ceedings are influenced by selfish and motives, ra- 
ther than by a regard to justice or to the wants and in- 
terests of the people, and that you are reckless of their 
welfare ; and, lastly, that your House does not possess 
the confidence of the — . You have given to these 
statements the practical evidence of your division of this 
morning. Can any one believe that, if the fi 
workers had votes for members of parliament, suc 
speeches and such votes would have been made and 
iven as the late proceedings exhibit? and even as the 
ranchise now is—if'a speedy return to the elective voice 
was contemplated—would honourable members have 
ventured to stand before the assembled body, even of 
non-electors, to receive that vituperation which such 
conduct would justly excite? It is to remedy such 
grievances as these that I submit this bill to the House; 
and I respectfully represent to those members who 
voted with the noble lord, the member for Dorchester, 
that I have a claim both on him and them at least to 
permit the consideration of the subject. They declare them- 
selves the friends of the working classes. I would askthem, 
did not the working classes suffer a deep wrong by the 
conduct I have referred to? Would they have suffered 
that wrong if they had the just influence in this house 
which the provisions I propose would produce? If they 
admit that they are suffering under this grievance, what 
other remedy can 22 propose than that which I offer ? 
T tell these honour le gentlemen that the working 


t to ap- | 


elasses will not believe them sincere in their professions 
to serve them, if they withhold from them this right, 
which they conceive they have 4 just claim to— 
which, above all other things, they are desirous to ob- 
tain There are other classes of members, from whom I 
think I have a right to ask the consideration of the pro- 
positions I lay before them in this bill. Every mem 
who advocates any extension of the suffrage which 
include the working classes, ought not to refuse their 
assent to the permission for its introduction ; but more 
ially the household suffragists, because my propo- 
sal approaches their views, by requiring previous resi- 
dence as a preliminary to registration. I ask the corn- 
law repealers, can they expect to carry out the principles 
of free trade without the aid of democratic influence ig 
the House of Commons? I have also a special claim on 
Irish and Scotch members—because, y the principle of 
equalising the franchise and the electoral districts, 
those two portions of the empire would obtain their due 
weight in the representative body, which they have not 
now. In connexion with the points of reform, I have 
stated that there are others which the people hold to be 
of deep importance to free representation, and, above 
the shortening the duration of parliaments. All reform- 
ers agree that the present extent of seven years, per- 
mitted by law, is utterly consistent with representative 
responsibility; but many honest reformers disagree 
about the term of duration which ought to be fixed. The 
people claim annual parliaments, in which agree with 
them; but the exact term is a matter of detail, which 
would be for discussion in committee. Again, the people 
also demand that no other qualification for members 
should be required but the vote of the electors; and that 
members should be paid, agreeably to the ori 
practice of the constitution; but these are details fo 
separate consideration, and in voting for leave to brin 
in this bill, I ask no pledge from any member is 1 
these details. At the same time, I think it fair honestly 
and candidly to state to the House, what is the full ex- 
tent of the demands of the people. 


IRELAND. 


THE STATE TRIALS. 


On Friday the court of Queen’s Bench pronounced 
judgment on the motion for a new trial. The judges 
were divided in opinion. 

Mr Justice Perrin, on the ground that the jury 
had been misdirected, and that improper evidence 
had been admitted, gave judgment for a new trial. 
„We (said the learned judge, adopting the respon- 
sibility of the charge delivered by Chief Justice 
Pennefather in the name of the court) have misdi- 
rected the jury. 

Mr Justice Crampton followed and declared against 
the justice of the verdict, in to the Rev. Mr 
Tierney. So strong and decided was his conviction 
of the right of Mr Tierney to an acquittal, that he 
would prefer conceding a new trial to the entire of 
the traversers, sooner than that gentleman should 
suffer from what he deemed an unjust and illegal 
verdict against him. 

Thus, the verdict was condemned by two of the 
judges, as involving a violation of justice. Those 
two judges differed in degree; but they both pro- 
nounced the verdict unjust and illegal. 

Mr Justice Burton, on the contrary, although he 
admitted that the suppression of the names of special 
jurors might have been “somewhat disadvanta- 
geous to the traversers, gave judgment against 
them, without any qualification. 

Chief Justice Pennefather fully with his 
venerable brother Burton, thus sustaining his own 


jury. 
-general has mae a oll r 
in regard to Mr Ti » 80 a majority 
court was secured in . of the verdict. 

On Saturday a motion was made, on behalf of the 
traversers, for the amendment of the postea, which 
the court were unanimous in refusing. 

The court then required Sir Coleman O 
to proceed at once with his motion in arrest of judg- 
ment; but, after-some discussion, it was arranged 
that the motion should stand for Monday morning. 

Mr O'Connell was in the court on Saturday morn- 
ing, and looked in excellent health and spirits. 

Anotuer Fasting Man.—In Castlebar 
man 


4 


fe 


a 


soon be damned as not, or words to that 

says he will neither eat nor drink until he 

Botany bay. He is now in the gaol hospital. 

thought that his aversion to prompted 

him to fast, in order that, through sickness or the 

2 of the executive, he t ultimately get 
wi prisonment. 

Execution or Two Broruers. — Thomas and 
John Wade, convicted for murder at the last N 
assizes, were executed together in front of the 
of that town. Both of the criminals confessed 
guilt. The unha 
shook hands, an 


= 
7 


was no appearance of life. John Wade died almost 


instantaneously. 


Tue Mercvries.—It is a singular fact, that the 
country newspapers of the largest circulation are 
named Mercury.” They are at 
Stamford, Liverpool, Norwich, 2 


ton to su 


72 


present at the Eton Montem. 


the Treasury. 
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Taz Count.—Yesterday, Prince Albert was to be 
During the Ascot 
race week, the Court will sojourn at Windsor, and 
it is expected that her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
King of Saxony, and a brilliant retinue will attend 
the races. 


EAR Gaey.—We grieve to state that the vener- 


able Earl is again suffering under severe illness, and 


several members of the family have, in consequence, 


arrived at Howick. 


Friday night’s Gazette announces the appoint- 
ment of Sir, Thomas Fremantle to be a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and of Lord Arthur Lennox to be a Lord of 


It is understood that Mr Sergeant Goulburn is to 


have the Commissionership of Bankruptcy, vacant 
by the death of Mr Merivale.— Morning Chronicle. 


Paupgrism.—The following is an abstract of re- 
turns just presented to parliament respecting paupers 
in union workhouses in England and Wales. - 
turns have been received from 386 unions in England, 
and from 24 in Wales. The number of married 
paupers in the workhouses of England, on the 30th 


of arch, 1843, who have been there above flve 


years, was 671, and one in Wales. The number of 
such paupers in English union workhouses above 50, 
was 556, and one in Wales. The number of such 
paupers under 50 years of age was 116 in England, 
and none in Wales. 458 of such paupers in England 
and none in Wales) may be considered able-bodied. 
were 5,697 marri upers in the workhouses 

of land, and 1465 in of Wales, who had 
been therein less than five years. In England, 2,160 
of such paupers had been admitted more than once, 
ce, 750 thrice, 361 four times, 161 five times, 
87 six times, 69 seven times, 52 eight times, 33 nine 
times, 21 ten times, 9 eleven times, 22 twelve 


times, 23 thirteen times, 6 fourteen. times, 3 
. sixteen times, 15 seventeen times, 5 eighteen times, 


and 12 twenty times and upwards. numbers 


for Wales under the same heads, are 53, 37, 11, 2, 


8 (five times), and none oftener. There were 
4,799 married male paupers in England who have 
“died in the workhouse since the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment act, and 43 in Wales; while 
there have died 3,271 females in England, and 22 in 
Wales. The next return relates to absconders. 
In 332 unions that have sent returns in England and 
Wales, in 1839, 298 persons were charged with hav- 
ing absconded from within the workhouse, and 2,326 
from without the workhouse, leaving their wives and 
families chargeable to the union; in 1840, the num- 
ber was 299 from within, and 2,535 from without the 
workhouse; in 1841, 324 from within, and 2,404 from 
without, the workhouse; in 1842, it had increased to 
2,461 from within, and 3,709 from without the work- 
house; and lastly, in 1843, the number was 447 from 
within, and 3,600 from without the workhouse (exclu- 
sive of the returnafromunions and single parishes under 
From those numbers 4,255 
have been apprehended, and 3,864 became re-united 
to their families without being previously appre- 
hended. Such is an abstract of returns that occupy 


nearly fifty folio pages of figures. 
Postscript. 
Wednesduy, May 29th. 
Som Lancasmire Exection.—The morning 
papers contain the state of the poll to ite close for- 


warded by special engine. Mr Entwisle, it will be 
seen, was elected by a majority of 594. The Times 


gives the following particulars :— 
ohh penned e 
Entwisle. Brown. Entwisle. Brown. 
Newton 913 504 906 507 
Ashton ..... 306 446 304 439 
Bolton . 702 457 703 457 
Bury ...... — 480 522 468 514 
Manchester .. 1674 1827 1693 1866 
Oldham ...... 256 362 256 362 
_ Liverpool .... 1259 1444 1254 1447 
’ Ormskirk .... 931 456 962 464 
- Wagan ...... 406 262 495 264 
Total ...... 7524 6934 7547 6974 
Majority by Mr Entwisle's committee .... 594 
Majority by Mr Brown's committee 573 


The declaration of the poll will be made to-morrow. 


Prom the above account it will be seen that in the 


Manchester districts, the seat of the League, the free 
trade candidate was in a majority only of about 160, 
while in Liverpool, where the conservatives claimed 
a large majority, Mr Entwisle was in a minority of 
190. i 


Cnuncn Rares, St Mary, Newrorow. — The 
church party in this parish, having failed at Easter 
to obtain the sanction of the parishioners to the pay- 
ment of a chaplain to the workhouse out of the poor 
n to get a church rate for the 

. requisition been presented, with 

16 signatures, for the summoning of a vestry to 
make a rate, which is summoned accordingly for 
Friday afternoon at ö o'clock. Upwards of £5,000 
is already paid every AN Newing- 
21 the gery o-_ sae rector 

and ought either to attend to the 
. 141 of the workhouse 


imaelf, or provide a chaplain to do it for him. In 


consequence of the decided — to church 
rates manifested by the vestry about ten years ago, 
no rate has been asked for since; but recently a tory 
board of guardians have sanctioned the payment of 
a chaplain out of the poor rates, in express violation 
of the local act of parliament, which regulates the 
affairs of the parish; and notwithstanding six dis- 
senting ministers in the parish have expressed their 
willingness to conduct divine service in the work- 
house alternately. The — of 0 liberal 1 * of 
guardians on ter Tuesday took away this re- 
source, and now the expedient of a church rate is 

n resorted to. We hope that every dissenter and 
li churchman will be at his post on Friday, and 
raise his voice against the renewal of this odious im- 


post, for so disgraceful a purpose. 


Tun Kine or Saxowy arrived at Dover from Os- 
tend yesterday afternoon, and proceeded to visit the 
Lord Chamberlain at Buckhurst park. 


Srons or THe Tuns. — The Times of this morning 
has a most si ar article, serving to widen the 
breach, which, since the rejection of the Ten hours 
bill, and the systematic reviewing of ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
it has been pleased to open between itself and the 


conservative party. It is in search of “ sincerit 
in political principle, and the desire to do something 
for the benefit of the country, but has not foun 
these qualifications in the whom it usually re- 
presents. This morning the Kilmarnock election— 
or, rather, Mr Prinsep, the lately returned from 
India — is the theme of its discourse. The gist 
of the article is to point out that old party names 
and phrases will not now do. Mr Prinsep, after a 
brillian t dream of 25 years in India, comes to tell 
the electors of Kilmarnock, that he loves the insti- 
tutions of the country for their own sake, and will 
never do aught to subvert them. What institutions 
does he love? Since his d from England, 
how many of these institutions have been swept 
away? After pointing out these organic changes, 
times — 

political nomenclature is insufficient—it is deceptive— 
It defines nothing — wy the temporary relations of 
certain e in a certain house. It embodies no principle but 
that of parliamentary subordination ; no policy but that of party 
tactics. It wants soul, energy, resolution. n no bold 
course of action ; it s to no generous feeling ; it calls forth 
no manly sympathy. de public ear listens not to them; they 
touch not public heart. The faith of the people in legisla- 
tion waxes faint.” 

This change may be discovered in the proceedings 
at the Kilmarnock election :-— 

“ At Kilmarnock Mr Prinsepand Mr Bouverie are heard, as 
are Mesers Entwisle and Brown at Li I. with cold atten- 
tion. Mr Vincent is applauded. Why? He is a chartist. 
True: but it is not from any implicit faith in the secret virtues 
of the charter that the masses hold up their hands and raise 
their voices. Many of those who hold up their hands for him, 
and who, had they but votes, would vote for him, know that the 
charter cannot give them food and raiment, meat and drink, 
— and wages; but they know that he is a man 
with a a will—a resolution to propose something, 
and do something, for the cause which he supports; that 
he will not square his vote with the measures of E. ＋ o 
the pleasure of a minister; that be will not utter terms of which 
every day disproves his own interpretation, or profess a creed 
which every day induces him to accommodate to the neces- 
sities of the times,” or the ‘interests of his political friends.’ It 
is the appreciation of this dence—this disenthralment 
from the conventional formu of modern politics—which 
leads multitudes to admire men whose judgment is inferior to 
their zeal, but whose intem ce — — compensated by 
honesty of Would that legis knew the moral 
influence exere over the a mind by singleness of pur- 
pose and independence of con * 


Tae Eros Mowrem.—Yesterday the grand tri- 
— 22 of the 17 was celebrated at 
Eton chief n r the young sprigs of aris- 
tocracy), that rave ad & Englis 


condly, in co 


noble and fashionable persons that attend it; Prince 
Albert was there this year and was cheered most 
lustily. About twelve his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, attended by Lord G. Lennox, Colonel Wylde, 
and Mr Anson, arrived, and was received by the 
provost and head master, at the Merton gate. After 
gof the provostꝰs itality, the Prince took 
station at the Election c ber window, where 
he could command a full view of the proceedings. 
The ceremony observed is as follows. A long pro- 
cession is formed which marches round the quadrangle, 
The flag waving then succeeds, which having been 
sustained with much ir, is followed by the 
‘*smashing of white "* doubtless, to the boys, 
the most interesting part of the Salt 
hill is then elim the salt collected, and the 
ceremony concludes with vociferous e of 
Prince Albert, who departs towards Slough. 


Tue Sratre Triatrs.—The court of Queen's bench, 
Dublin, has decided to hear 


only two counsel on 
each side on Sir Coleman O'Loghlen’s motion for 


arrest of judgment; so that the t was ex- 
pected to be closed to-morrow evening. When the 
court decides this motion, which will hardly be the 


case till to-day, one counsel on behalf of each 
traverser, now 2— seven in — will be — 
in mitigation of punishment, for which purpose affi- 
davits may be filed. The Attorney-general will 
then be heard, if he wish it, in aggravation; so that 
4 in Snag scarcely be pronounced before Friday 
or * , | , 


Repeat Assocration.—Fromi a general expecta- 
tion that this would be the last time, for a consider- 
able period, that Mr O’Connell would appear among 
them, the Conciliation hall was much crowded on 
Monday. Sir Samuel Bradstreet, Bart, took the 
chair. Mr S. O’Brien handed in £100 from Savan- 
nah. Mr O'Connell said, he had to move that a 
bill of exchange for £178 14s. 9d. be returned to 
New Orleans. It was in consequence of a recom- 
mendation contained in a series of resolutions which 
accompanied that remittance, advising the adoption 
of physical force, and inculcating principles having 
a tendency to compromise their loyalty. It was 
that which obliged them to adopt the course he pro- 

He then moved that an address to the 
— of Ireland, on the 2 position of the pub- 
ic cause, be prepared for circulation against the 
passing of the sentence, prefacing it with a long 
speech, inculcating peace, but containing nothing 
new. In the course of his speech he said :—* 80 
long as he lived, the connexion between the two 
countries should be maintained, and he thought 
that shortening his life was not the way to lengthen 
the connexion [hear, hear]. His opinion was, 
that if the union were not repealed in his lifetime 
it would be dissevered by force, and the flag 
foremost in the battle would be one having in- 
scribed on it, The Monster Trial“ [loud ch J. 
Mr Smith O’Brien, in seconding the adoption of the 
address, observed, that the imprisonment of Mr 
O'Connell would sever the link which binds Ireland 
to land, and he would not bring himself to be- 
lieve that the government would have the madness 
to incarcerate him till he should be summoned to 
accompany him (Mr O'Connell) to gaol. Much as 
they would deplore the absence of Mr O Connell and 
his gifted son, yet it would be found that there were 
men amongst the members of the Association, capable 
of guiding the destinies of the country [cheers]. 
Amount of rent for the week, £550. 


France.—The National announces, in terms of 
deep regret, the demise of the celebrated banker and 
deputy, Jacques Laffitte, which took place on Sun- 
day evening. M. Laffitte had attained the age of 
seventy-seven years. M. Charles Laffitte was re- 
el for the fourth time, on Sunday, deputy for 
Louviers. Every one was loo forward with 
anxiety for the debate on the affairs of Tahiti, which 
was to commence on Monday. The Armorican, of 
Brest, had just arrived at Brest, from Tahiti, but 
the contents of her letters were not yet wn. 
Among the 7 was M. Gosse, the writer of 
the first account of the proceedings at Tahiti, which 
was published in the Débats. He died at sea in the 
course of the voyage. The Constitutionnel says that 
it is assured that M. Guizot has protested, in the 
name of France, against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. 


Sparn.— Accounts from Madrid state that the 
Carlist chief, La Coba, who kept the Maestrazgo for 
Don Carlos since 1833, and two of his officers, had 
been taken prisoners and shot. General Zurbano 
had returned to Spain, and would probably receive 
the command of a division in the projected ex 
dition against Morocco. The Comercio, of i 
announces that a force of 5,000 or 6,000 Moors, 
vided with artillery, had approached the walls of 
Ceuta. 


SwitzeRLanp.—By accounts from the theatre of 
civil war in Switzerland, of the 22nd inst, there was 
a probability that peace would soon be restored in 
the Valais, The point at issue between the belli- 

erent parties was simply this:—The democrats of 
Nontigny accuse the aristocrats of Sion, or U 
Valais, of conspiring with the Vorort against 
—.— and the latter charge the Lower 
Valaisians with the committing of excesses which 
render a federal intervention inevitable. This last 
course, however, is by the majority of the 
cantons, as an attempt against their privileges, and, 
if persisted in, may create a general agitation 
throughout Switzerland. ' 


Iratry.—The Pope has addressed a letter to the 
Roman eatholic archbishops and bishops, calling their 
attention to the efforts which are being made b - 
rious bible societies, and particularly by the Chris. 
tian of New York, to 
sent in Italy. A letter in the Times, referring to the 
state of the country, says :—* It must be ttecl 
that a great and generally spread discontent prevails 
in Italy, Tuscany excepted, ani that if great change 
do not speedily take place in the different adminis- 
trations, events unfortunate for this country, and 
perhaps for Europe, cannot fail to arise.“ 


Unirep Srarrs.— By the arrival of the Hibernia 
at Liverpool, we learn that there had been dreadful 
riots in Philadelphia, in which upwards of 50 le 
had been killed and wounded, and attend th 


uce religious dis- 


t loss of property by fire. The pro reduc - 
Een in the taciff had been negatived in gress, by 
105 to 99, and no abatement in the present 
tive duties can for some time be ex The 


Texas treaty is yet before the senate; but as it is 
well understood that it will find no favour there, all 
anxiety about its fate has ceased. It will be rejected 
by a very large vote. 


CORN MARKET. M Lane. Tue Day. 


——[wiveat | Batley [Oats [Beane | Peas [Flour 
English . 1210] 100 700 | 

Seotch eeee 

lrish eere ** ee 3750 

Foreign ee 9030 4000 1660 | 


| teration from Mondays prices. 


The market is flat, but at present there is no al- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„W. B. H.“ Jail. 

% B. B.“ The matter is only one of inference, not of 
unquestionable fact. 

Our Gateshead correspondent may, we think, take it for 
granted, that the quibble in Mr Christopherson's let- 
ter, to which he refers, could deceive no one. The 
discourse has excited mingled sensations of pity and 


ye en 

A Complete Suffragist ” declined. 

“ Sylvanus” declined, with thanks. 

“A.J.” Weare exceedingly sorry we did not preserve 
the copy he sent us. 

We have several letters in type which, owing to the 
press of matter this week, must unavoidably stand 
over. 


—— 


RECEIVED FOR PIGGOTT. 


Mr E. 8. Pryce, Abingdon 
Mr J. H. White, Cirencester 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines....58.0d. | For 10 lines....6s. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| Fora column..£2 08. 
„%% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
4 by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
ndon. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
te the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1844. 


SUMMARY. 


WHitsun week! A week of universal holiday 
to all who can afford it. Parliament can afford it, 
of course, for parliament holds in its hands the 
national purse. What it has done hitherto to earn 
even a week’s recess it would be difficult to state 
with precision; but, as all their services are gra- 
tuitous, the country is left without any further 
satisfaction than that of grumbling at an uncon- 
scionable waste of time. Epsom races and Whit- 
sun holidays will therefore cut short our summary; 
for “ it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 
We have little upon which to comment, and that 
little is devoid of interest. 

Is Mr Hume contemplating an advancement, or 
is the fit of economy so strong upon him that the 
chance of saving makes him careless as to what 
class of men may reap benefit therefrom? On 
Thursday he moved for an address to the Queen, 
that her Majesty will be pleased to give directions 
that, whenever her Majesty shall grant the honour 
of the pee „or baronetey, or knighthood, or 
order, for eminent public services, no fees shall be 

ed thereon. Now, taking into account the 
kind of services which is usually deemed worthy of 
such honorary distinctions, — the elass of men 
upon whom they are customarily conferred, we 
think it not unmeet that the glittering baubles 
should be paid for, and that by those who aspire to 
their possession. It is true in the case of the Ki 
of Prussia, as well as in some instances connec 
with our own officers, the country has been called 
upon to pay the expense. ‘To this arrangement 
we have, in common with Mr Hume, a weighty 
objection ; and, if the terms of his motion aimed 
at nothing more than the abolition of this 
much might be said in its behalf. 

On the same evening Mr Christie made an in- 
effectual attempt to bring on his motion affecting 
our English universities, but, according to a cus- 
tom prevalent in our days, the House was counted 


out. 
On Friday Mr Villiers again ned his an- 
nual motion for the repeal of the corn laws, 
ing, in case of another disappointment, to 
bring it forward in the shape of an amendment, 
on going into committee of supply. We are now 
close upon the commencement of June, and par- 
liament has been sitting ever since the beginnin 
of February. Mr Villiers, and those who act wi 
him, doubtless have their reasons for driving off 
this discussion to the fag end of the session, but 
we confess we have never been able to see the 
policy of it. It appears to us well calculated to 
p the ardour of supporters, and to give coura 
to an already too-powerful antagonist. Had Mr 
Villiers fought with Sharman Crawford's weapon, 
we are convinced he would have done more to 
have stimulated the energies of the repeal ranks 
throughout the country, than all the meetings, 
brilliant though they have been, which have been 
held during the season in Covent Garden theatre. 
The House subsequently went into a committee 
of supply 5 the Colonial and Miscellaneous 
Estimates. We shall not detain our readers with 
any enumeration of items. Upon one class of them 
we have made a few remarks in another column. 
The ang matter worthy of notice that has occu- 
ied the House of Lords, is a personal affair of 
ord Brougham’s anent the Lancaster and Carlisle 
— bill. It appears that this railway 
near his property, and when the bill was 
the Lords ſor the third reading, he procured the 
insertion of a clause compelling the company to 


set up gates for him where they could have no- 


practice, 


ore 


thing to do with the railroad. The clause was re- 
jected by the Commons, and the bill sent back, 
thus amended, to the upper House. On Thursday 
night the Marquis of Clanricarde moved, that 
the Commons’ amendment be agreed to. Lord 
Brougham became furious—made a fierce attack 
on the opposition, whose conduct he attributed to 
feelings of spleen towards himself, and finally 
launched forth into a general assault on the late 
whig ministry. After this unbecoming display of ill 
temper, which was severely commented on by the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, the bill was passed; Lord 
Brougham entering his protest against it, and wind- 
ing up the scene by Te out a threat to the 
Railway Company. Alas! that Henry Brougham 
should have come to this ! 

Several elections have come off, cr are in pro- 
gress. Buckingham has returned Sir T. F. Fre- 
mantle, and ichester has re-elected Lord A. 
Lennox. Our postscript will problably contain a 
statement of the result of the election in South 
Lancashire. It ap that, on the first day’s 
poll, Mr Entwisle, the anti-league and conserva- 
tive candidate has a majority of between 300 and 
400. This is certainly ominous of the issue. It 
can hardly be anticipated that Mr Brown will wi 
off so high a score against him. Of Kilmarnoc 
the accounts which have hitherto reached us are 
most cheering, and point to the triumph of Henry 
Vincent. The nomination was decided in his fa- 
vour, not only by a majority, but by such a majo- 
rity as to place his opponents in a ridiculous light ; 
and we are sanguine in the expectation of being 
able to announce to our readers, next week, that 
the complete suffrage candidate has been returned 
for Kilmarnock. Meanwhile, we refer them to 
the report of proceedings given in another place. 

It is just possible that the Irish state trials may 
be brought to a close this week. On Friday the 
Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment on the 
motion for a new trial. The Chief Justice and Mr 
Justice Burton decided against it. Mr Justice 
Crampton was of opinion that the application for 
a new trial ought to be granted to Mr Tierney; 
whilst Mr Justice Perrin thought that the motion 
ought to be conceded, as far as concerns Mr 
O’Connell also. Such is the personal distribution 
of the decision. The effect of it is, that a new trial 
is refused to all the defendants. In consequence, 
however, of Mr Justice Crampton’s declaration, 
that unless a nolle prosequi were entered as re- 
spects Mr Tierney, he would be prepared to grant 
him a new trial, at the risk of awarding a new 
trial to all; the proceedings have been stayed in 
that gentleman’s case. On Monday Sir Colman 
O’ Loghlen was to make a motion in arrest of Jjudg- 
ment, but the judges were expected to set it aside 
very speedily, so that there is a probability of the 
sentence of the Court against the traversers being 
delivered to-day or to-morrow. 

The only article of foreign news consists unhap- 
ily of insurrections and rumours of insurrections. 
n Switzerland a civil war has broken out, the 

precise cause or extent of which it is impossible 
as yet, in consequence of insufficiency of infor- 
mation, accurately to define. The scene of war- 
fare is the Valais, which is suffering all the horrors 
ofa civil war. The insurrection is carried on by a 
party called“ Young Switzerland,” but they have 

n defeated by the government troops, and are 
likely by this time to have dispersed. In Haytithe 
black population have risen against the mulattoes, 
and the island is the scene of confusion and blood- 
shed. Conspiracies one after another have been 
discovered among the slaves of Cuba, who, driven 
to ä — by the mereiless eruelties of Gene- 
ral O Donnell, Narvaez’s new governor, have, at 
Matanzas, openly rebelled. 


THE ELECTIONS IN PROGRESS. 


A SOMEWHAT novel doctrine has been recently 
broached by the leading advocates of free trade— 
a doctrine, the extreme narrowness of which is es- 
pecially open to remark, and the unsoundness of 
which seems about to be illustrated by the upshot 
of the elections now in progress in South Lanca- 
shire and Kilmarnock. I“ may be summed up in 
a few words. It amounts to this—that they who 
would serve a great cause must look, in their choice 
of candidates to represent it in parliament, solely 
to the opinions held in reference to that cause— 
that it is the part of wisdom to put out of view the 
general — principles which such candidates 
may embrace or profess—that it matters — 
if only their views of commercial policy be sound, 
to what party they may belong, or what votes on 
other questions they may be likely to = 
that electors imbued with the genuine free trade 
spirit may very properly overlook all other qualifi- 
cations in the man who solicits their suffrage, but 
the single one of zeal for the abolition of the corn 
laws. This question, it appears, is to be the 
Aaron’s rod of the political world, which is to swal- 
low up all the rest. Monopoly is to be encoun- 
tered in the spirit of monopoly—and a one-eyed 
legion is to win the prize. 

We believe it to 


e demur to this doctrine. 
be philosophically, morally, and practically untrue. 


We are persuaded tha 


t it is instinct with the worst 


spirit—and, if it could extensively prevail, we are 
sure it would be productive of the most disastrous 
results. Happily, we have no t fear that the 
noxious exotic will become acclimated in the Bri- 
tish empire. It is unsuited to English common 
sense. It may find a precarious life in this or that 
locality—but the — of the country, we are con- 
vinced, will reject it. 

There is a half-concealed insincerity in it which 
marks it out for reprobation. It puts a show of 
opinion foremost, to the utter disregard of charac- 
ter. It excludes altogether from notice those ele- 
ments of consideration which have usually been 
made available for determining the probabilities 
or improbabilities of future consistency. Ordi- 
narily it has been the practice, in estimating the 
sincerity of a man’s opinions on a given subject, to 
compare them with his avowed conclusions on 
more general points—to inquire whether his 
special professions are of a piece with his cherished 
principles — to ascertain whether his eement 
with us in one particular grows out of his agree- 
ment with us in others, or is merely a freak of his 
mental nature, for which we cannot rationally ac- 
count, and upon which we should be foolish to 
depend. All great truths are 1 
we may more correctly say, are but the differing 
as of a still ter truth. He who rightly 
holds one will be in a fair way, at least, of holding 
all; and, wherever he fails, the failure may be 
traced up, not to his idiosyncrasy, or peculiar 
mental habits, but to the force of some disturbin 
iufluence, to which he is more than others — 
But he who holds only one, and most determi- 
nately rejects the rest, may properly be regarded 
as not holding even that one rightly. The acei- 
dent of his position, or the current of his interests, 
will better account for his being right in this one 
instance, than the integrity of his judgment or the 
benevolence of his heart. Circumstances have 
drifted him down to a spot which, although he 
may inhabit, is not his proper home. He is not 
to be relied upon. His avowed 4 me are ob- 
viously inconsistent with each other; and, should 
opportunity serve, he will inevitably resign, with 
no unwilling hand, the opinions which are foreign 
to the whole bent of his nature. 

There is another consideration which it is of some 
moment to keep before us. Men are responsible 
just in proportion to the largeness of the views they 
may happen to entertain, and out of their percep- 
tion of every truth having a moral bearing, there 
arises a class of duties in relation to that truth. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that we are at liberty 
to shut our eyes to every other obligation, in order 
that we may the more effectually discharge one, 
however important. No individual is entitled to 
trample upon one set of his principles, with the 
view to exalt another to the summit of triumph. 
An advocate of free trade is doubtless bound to 
— free trade by all legitimate means - but 

e greatly deceives himself if he imagines that he 
is free also to resort to those which are illegiti- 
mate. He has no right to inflict misery of one 
kind upon his fellow men, that he may augment 
their happiness of another kind—no right what- 
— to wink at — in I. direction, that 
truth may s in another—no right to give in- 
fluence 4 pe cast wrong-doing, because 1 
he may thereby compass a particular deed of jus- 
tice. A free-trading candidate may be a tory—and 
if he were such, say the leading advocates of corn- 
law abolition, we would cheerfully support him. 
What! Is it come to this? Shall a man whose 
governing 2 of policy we hold to be de- 
structive of human enjoyment— whose aim it is to 
make the many subservient to the few—whose 
whole course will develop itself in efforts to 
— that very aristocracy who enacted the 
corn laws—who will perpetuate the curse of an 
ecclesiastical establishment—who will sanction all 
the atrocities of the present war system—whose 
whole parliamentary life will be devoted to uphold 
a lie—shall that man be placed, and placed by us, 
who see the tendency of his principles, in a posi- 
tion to give them practical Reet, merely that we 
may use him, and the power which we give him, 
to out a favourite project of ourown? We 
ask not whether this be wise—but whether it be 
moral? He who knowingly encourages evil does 
wickedness, whatever may be his object—and if 
the League really intend to pursue their ny de- 
sign by means so palpably improper, they can 
hardly anticipate Heaven’s benediction on their 
labours. 

The maxim will turn out in tice quite as un- 
fortunate as it is in theory absurd. e South 
Lancashire and Kilmarnock elections will, we 
doubt not, do something to prove this. We know 
not as yet how either of them will terminate—but 
we see, in the one ease, a considerable amount of zeal 
for free trade checked by the unsatisfactory politi- 
cal professions of the candidate—and in the other, 
all the enthusiasm which the fervent enunciation 
of great and generous principles lights up, adding 
fresh warmth of attachment to the cause of free 
trade. Mr Brown, the League candidate for South 
Lancashire, many adventitious advan- 

es. He isa man of immense wealth. He is 
well known throughout the district which he aims 
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to re nt. He is supported by all the force of 
the Anti-corn-law League. He is fighting a free- 
trade battle, upon what may be regarded as pecu- 
liarly free-trade ground. And yet all present in- 
dications threaten him with defeat. r Vincent, 
on the other hand, s to Kilmarnock as a 
stranger. He has neither wealth nor rank to re- 
commend him. He carries with him nothing but 
a heart imbued with great and vital principles, and 
a tongue capable of giving eloquent utterance to 
them. He is op by the son of a radical peer, 
professing free-trade principles, but almost nothing 
else. How Mr Bouverie may fare with the elec- 
tors, yet remains to be seen; but it is certain there 
is no enthusiasm in his favour. And herein lies 
the great practical mistake. The supposition that 
the constituencies of this country will be won back 
froma usurping oligarchy by the power of free-trade 
principles alone, proves, as we have often attempted 
to show, So defect in the knowledge of human 
nature. e great bulk of the community must 
be moved by something broader, deeper, fuller, and 
far more universally applicable, than the question 
of the corn laws. We therefore grieve to see a con- 
tinued disposition manifested in high quarters, to 
keep that question in a state of perfect isolation, 
and to ise, in a simple profession of desire 
for repeal, virtue enough to atone for a denial of 
every other just and enlightened principle of policy, 
and for the infliction, in other shapes, of any 
amount of distress upon mankind. It will not 
succed, simply forasmuch as it ought not to 
succeed. 


THE LATE HOUR SYSTEM. 


WHILE the public mind has been agitated with 
the discussion of the Ten-hours bill, having for its 
object the reduction of the hours of factory labour 
by NA interference, it is singular that plans 

ould be in operation throughout the country for 
bringing about the same result by means of the 
voluntary principle. Thus these two great opposing 

inciples — voluntaryism and compulsion — have 

n once in brought into antagonism; and 

we have not the smallest fear that the issue will 

ve as satisfactory as when their relative value 

been tested in the support of religions, and, 

in a recent instance, for the promotion of national, 
education. 

The agitation in favour of the compulsory re- 
duction of the hours of employment in one impor- 
tant branch of labour has not succeeded. The 
legislature has, in this instance, refused to incur 
the responsibility of exercising that “ paternal” 
control over the affairs of the nation, which it has 
genere been forward in vindicating and usurp- 

; e question of legislative interference with 
ur, for some time to come at least, has been 

set at rest. It has been sought to bring about an 
end highly desirble by objectionable means; and 
the attempt having failed, it remains to he seen 
whether the desired object may not be secured by 
the adoption of such measures as are open to no 


* 

e movement for voluntarily abridging the 
hours of labour thus asserts an additional claim 
upon the sympathy and support of all interested 
in maintaining the supremacy of moral force, and 
preserving intact the social rights of the commu- 
nity. By this means it will seen whether the 
voluntary principle is as well adapted to be used 
as an instrument for curing the maladies of our 
social as it is for meeting the requirements 
of religion and education. 

We ure gratified in observing that the success 
which has attended the agitation of this question 
has been such as to hold out the prospect of the 
complete realisation of its object at no very distant 

i Taking into consideration the formidable 
opposition it has had to encounter, in the shape of 
deep-rooted prejudice, the force of habit, and, 
above all, a sh ighted selfishness, we cannot 
but congratulate those who have laboured so long 
in this great enterprise—more especially the Me- 
tropolitan Drapers’ Association—on the favourable 
issue of their exertions thus far. The question 
has gained a thorough hold of the popular feeling. 
We scarcely take up a provincial journal without 
finding some reference to it in the shape of a 
leading article, correspondence, or an occasional 
paragraph. From one town we learn that the 

pers have consented to reduce the hours of 
business — from another, that the shoemakers 
have pronounced in its favour. Here the grocer, 
there the hatter, finds he can fall into the system 
without detriment— in short, throughout the 
trading community, the system is daily creeping 
into favour, and being adopted in practice. Only a 
I 1 read of N. ren in Liver- 

, organised to carry out this object, meeting at 
3 in the morning; and of the Lord Mayor 
of London giving forth sound advice on the same 
subject to the citizens over whom he presides. As 
far as the metropolis is concerned, one need only 
wend his way through the leading thoroughfares 
of the City after eight o’clock in the evening, to 
receive ocular demonstration that the slavery of 
the late hour system has been done away with in 


many of its ne ing establishments. 
e see not w dye os thus successfully 


prosecuted among tradesmen, might not be carried 
out through all branches of industry. There are, 
doubtless, more formidable difficulties to encounter 
in bringing the same principle to bear for the 
amelioration of what are technically termed “ the 
working classes.” But are they insurmountable ? 
Is our foreign trade so precarious that, in spite of 
the immense superiority of British artisans, a vo- 
luntary reduction of the hours of employment by 
the master manufacturers would ex it to utter 
annihilation? Such can scarcely be the opinion 
of Mr Cobden, confessedly one of the most ex- 
perienced of manufacturers, when he advises the 
agitation of the question in the public mind irre- 
spective of legislative interference. However this 
may be, there is no doubt that the hours of labour 
might be safely abridged in the 3 
districts under a system of free trade; the self- 
ishness of an irresponsible oligarchy proving in 
this, as in other instances, the only bar to the 
improvement of the social condition of the masses. 


Very much, however, yet remains to be done to 
secure the universal shortening of the hours of 
labour, even among shop-keepers, whose interests, 
it must be allowed, cannot be permanently injured 
by the change. A great deal, doubtless, may be 
cmenagliched, by the diffusion of correct infor- 
mation through the medium of the the 
holding of public meetings, and individual exer- 
tion. But, after all, success depends, not so much 
upon the exertions of shopmen as upon the de- 
cision of the public. On this point we commend 
to the earnest attention of our readers the follow- 


ing excellent advice, extracted from an article in 
C Edinburgh Journal. By carrying out 
its suggestion, they may assist in promoting, in no 
small degree, the moral, intellectual, and social 


improvement of a large portion of their fellow- 
countrymen. 


The public must cease to resort to shops after an 
early hour of the evening, otherwise there can be no 
early shop-shutting. And this is simply because there 
is a minority of dissentients and y men, who will 
keep open later if there be a flow of custom, and who 
thus compel others to keep open too, so that any resolu- 
tion of the majority to close early would soon be broken 
through. Obviously, the only means of indu the 
minority to conform to the practice of the majority, is 
to convince them that it is not for their interest to keep 
open beyond a certain early hour. And this the public 
can do by simply refraining from the purchase of articles 
at shops after that certain hour, and by discountenanc- 
ing in every other way those who attempt to protract 
business beyond it. e call, then, upon the public, to 
actin this manner. Humanity towards a class of their 
fellow-creatures demands that they should abstain from 
resorting to shops after the certain hour alluded to: 
they are required to look u this as a moral duty, 
which it really is, since such important interests depend 
upon it. Let every master and mistress, servant, 
every person from the highest to the lowest rank, re- 
ceive this as a branch of the grand law of love to our 
neighbour—TRADE NOT AT LATE HOURS, 


a — 


General Neos. He 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 
The phlet of the Prince de Joinville continues 
to be the foremost topic in the French papers. The 


gives the following history of events in 
connexion with it 


„Louis Philippe is troubled with a naugh Sanh we 


ticians h 
opposition agitate. The Prince de j Aavilie, it a 
t 


Admiral Du a — 
Pomaré before her lying -in; and the P threatened 
because minis- 


to his commission as rear-admiral 

ters re tor M. — Thouars's peculiar style 
of bullying. The tears of his aged mother, however, 
subdued the -headed youth; the scandal was 


vented; and instead of 


* ＋ should 
us, prepared 
oe our confidence ir our 
marine, in our commerce, and in our insular position— 
in short, to drub and seare us. Being relatively thus 
— France is nimously to vouchsafe peace. 

course, the young Admiral's essay some no- 
tice here: the Times laughed at it; and the Morning 
1 ¢ called it ‘a 2 ae — re- 

ub clamour among rench press—who think 
the Prince ‘ ved,’ as he only for war 
to maintain peace, and by no means ts the anti-Gal- 
— 4 — es of his English critics. The ministerial 
J des Débats first contented itself with copying the 
English strictures, but at last read the — pamphleteer 
a respectful lecture on his indiscretion. e ultra-oppo- 
sition, on the other hand, are not thoroughly conciliated 
even by the Prince’s anti-British demonstration, because 
he excuses the French minister’s reluctance to declare 
war with England in 1840! So the fasciculus has actually 
revived a kind of war hubbub, when there is nothing to 
go to war about.“ 


The affair of the Prince of Joinville is completely 
arranged. The prince has even made a movement 
towards a reconciliation with M. Guizot. It appears 
that he did not go to 982 his quarrel 

with the King, but to Versailles, where he found 
leisure to cool his heels. He returned late the same 
evening to Neuilly, and it was on the solicitation o 
the Queen and the Duchess of Orleans that he 
agreed not to resign his commission. It appears 
now that the ure was communicated to 


King and all the members of the royal family 


publication. The Duke de Nemours (who was 
stated to have quarreled with his brother on account 
of the pamphlet) is said to have even made altera- 
tions in some passages, and the King himself modi- 
fied some of the expressions. 

The Constitutionnel says: — General Delarue is 
to set out this day for on a special 
the Duke d' Aumale. The motive of this mission, it 
is said, is to lend the support of a military expe- 
a and oe to the ardent of 

e young prince, less accessible to the co 
—— than to M and 

On Friday the Chamber of Peers, after a 
no less than twenty-seven days, got 
clauses of the 


all the 
eden bill and ulti- 
mately passed the whole bill by a majority of 86 


votes to 61. The narrowness of the majority has ex- 
cited surprise, and shows how much the ecclesiasti- 
cal party gained in the course of this protracted 
debate. 
SWITZERLAND. 
We learn by a ee d received at 
Paris on Wednesday, serious disturbances have 


pper and Lower Valais, which for years have 
shown great hostility to each other from as 
well as civil disputes. The inhabitants of the 
Lower Valais, in concert with the liberal party in 
the Upper Valais, la Jeune Suisse, are in open 
warfare ; and their ents in the Upper have 
called for the intervention of the Vorort. 

A letter from Lausanne, written in the afternoon. 
of the 2lst, says: 
„% We learn that the forces of the Upper Valais 


are already beyond Martigny, and that they are 
essing ove g as Epiney was in 
flames when the account The Council . 


of the Vaud has sent off all its 
the protection of the frontier, as 
fear that an attempt will be made to vio 
The accounts from Switzerland received 
come down to the 22d instant 


engagements had taken between the 
rents, but it was believed’ that 


is reason to. 
it.“ 


2 


i 
1 


ee terminated by the interference of the 
e ent. 
e Presse observes, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme conciseness of the only telegraphic despateh 
blished by the French government relative to the 
Risturbances in the canton of Valais, it is yet the 
only authentic inte received from that 
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also in the great - 
of Blacks; Whose 


session, are these: 

1. The line from Paris to the Belgian frontier at 
Lisle, with branches to Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne. 

2. From Orleans to Vierzon. 

3. From Paris to Dijon and Chalons, commonly called 
the Paris and Lyons line. 


5 Tours, to Bordeaux. 
5. From Montpellier to Nismes. 
All these have been considered 


presen 
ising about 600 of railway :— 
aw — — and Vierzon line to 
Chateauroux and to the south-west, and to 
Bourges and Clermont on the south-east, the utmost 
limits to which the lines h the centre of France 
are proposed to be carried, because of the physical 
difficulties of the districts. 
suse’: ae of the west line from Tours to 
an . 
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"An cglention of the Parle and Versailles Vine (left 


bank) to Chartres, with a view to the ultimate extension 
to Lemans, Laval, Rennes, and probably to Brest, thus 
completing a great north-western line, which was not 
included in the general law of June, 1842. 

9. The line Paris to the German frontier at 
Homaar ting, commonly called the Paris and Strasburg 


we the four last-mentioned lines the minister 
the construction of the works, 

to grant leases to another year. 

that the line from Berdeaux to 

. ; WK 


xt „ although a com 
and the capital subscri 


as the only assistance required from the state. 
Tun Araican Guano Istanp—Icnanoz.—The 
island whence the guano is taken, is about three 


miles from. the shore, on the south-west coast of 


Africa. uin e barren rock, about - mile > sven 

ference ; has no soil, or the least sign of vegetation. 

the depth of abeut 50 feet, and 

in quality. The continent is 

winds (eenene, 

cover a ‘a deck nearly es 

1 7 kind aL 9 
istance, if at 

It is believed that the fiers 5 


1 
if 


15 
ial 


took up notice weeterer of Rim. except 
at his feet, he being barefoot ; on a gun 
y fluttered a good deal, and 


no rain.— Edinburgh New Phslosophical ‘ 
= Rome, May 6.—We are daily 
here of the breaking out of an epidemy 

weeks past, has spread terror 

the states of the church. Its ra- 

fined to the valleys anc other low 

on the contrary, it rages more 

tants of mountainous 

. wm Ry 

shout 9,000 inhabitants, 90 in the space 
malady is generally supposed to 

. t of this fact there is no positive 
every case in which post mortem examina- 

tion has taken place there has been found congestion 
the brain, as prior to, and in. apoplex y. It appears 
be the same complaint which — prevailed 
and Sicily under the name of forcicollo 


in 71 . 
It is clearly traceable to atmospheric causes.— Frank- 


Zeitung. 

R — from Frankfort, of the 15th 
May, says The Legislative Assembly has to-day 
ratified he treaty between the German Customs 

* and the United N of North Aare. 
1 Scaxbal N Fraxos.—tThe following 
= the Sentinelle de Arme — Mo- 
rals are nearly on a level with what they were under 
en ine af the Gil de | except that vice is 
elegant and more hy tical. In the 
anner as during the 12 of La Pompadour 
and Dubarry, petticoat influence is particularly felt 
in military promotion. Certain ministerial cabinets 
are tran ed into boudoirs, where more amorous 
intrigues are di state affairs. Certain 
favaurs are e the price of the most shameful 
complaisances, there is no hesitation in telling a 

woman that if she wishes that her friend should 
promoted, she must come herself, and alone, to re- 
mind the protector. We could add a long and 
curious chapter to the Mysteries of Paris,“ if we 
i l that has reached our personal know- 


ed 
; he letter in the Timet dated “Malta, May 
8, gives telligence :—The Palermo 
‘arrived here on the 12th inst., and alarming 
accounts of the state of public feeling throughout 
Italy, but more in Calabria, where the most 


. : es have been enacted. 

‘Nor 1 fined to the lower orders of the 
pele. ye navy and the army are equally dis- 
with the rule of despotism, and have deserted. 

visu In Sn. -A Smyrna journal gives 

5 extraordinary account of a somnam- 
ulist:— In the capital of the island of Syra there 
ib yeaa man from a town on the border of the 
B Sea, aged about eighteen years, tall in stature, 
and of robust constitution, who went to Syra about 
nine months ago to follow his studies at the Gymna- 
sium. It uently happens that almost e- 
diately after falling asleep, he gets up and makes re- 
markable tions. Sometimes he recites very 
long speeches from Xenophon with perfect correct- 
ness, h when awake he cannot remember 
more than a few lines. One night he wrote the 
‘theme he had to deliver the next day. In the morn- 
fag, having overslept himself, he was vexed at not 
«having time to re himself for his tutor; but 
t was his astonishment at finding on his table 

is stipulated composition, written with his own 
hand, folded, and ready to be given in. The pro- 
fessor was surprised at finding tt so well done, and 
still more so when the young scholar became embar 
and unable to answer certain questions put 

: im on the subject. Doubts were entertained as 
1 being his own * a com who 
4 in the same room with him came voluntarily 
— declared that in the night he saw his 


i tet ie i Ree.) hee 


was 
r the 
latter, who asked the land for the seat of the railway 


fellow student seated at the table writing, and calling 
upon his father to assist him in composing his 
theme. When in a state of somnambulism he plays 
at cards, and uniformly wins. This is attributed to 
his having the faculty at that time of knowing what 
cards are in the hands of the rest of the party. 
When in this state also he has been taken by his 
2 to a tavern, and when, after eating and 
inking with them, he awoke, he was greatly as- 
tonished at finding himself where he was. It ap- 
pears that in his somnolescent state his sense of feel- 
ing is entirely suspended, while all the other senses 
are alive and active. At first the slightest touch 
would wake him, but now he is totally insensible to 
any violence, even that which would, in others, or 
in himself when awake, produce acute pain. In 
etal, on coming out of his state of somnambulism, 
Re ia so weak “+ 1 languid as to faint away. One 
fact is more extraordinary than the rest. e day, 
when in his dormant state, he announced that three 
, whom he named, were coming to see him. 
a an hour after these three persons entered his 
room. 


DOMESTIC, 


METROPOLITAN. 


Tae Natiowat Anti-conn-Law Leacue.—The 
League held its weekly meeting on Wednesda 
evening, at Covent Garden theatre, when, as usual, 
every part of the house wascrowded. Major-gene- 
ral Briggs, who was announced by the secretary as 
the late free-trade candidate at the election for the 
city of Exeter, took the chair, and in opening the 
business of the evening informed the meeting that 
Mr Mark Philips, the member for Manchester, was 
prevented by illness from being present. The as- 
sembly was very ably 1 y Mr S. Green, 
baptist minister, Mr R. Taylor, Mr G. Thompson, 
and Mr W. J. Fox. One feature in the meeting was 
several references by the speakers to the necessity of 
organic reform, and the enthusiasm with which those 
sentiments were received by the meeting. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Mr Green's speech :— 
“Let the public be taught to go to the legislature 
and say—this change must be brought about. Until 
this was done monopoly would not be effectually 
overwnelmed. There was another stronghold of 
monopoly—the church establishment. Tithes were 
a charge upon the land, which was calculated upon 
the average price of the produce for a certain num- 
ber of years. That necessarily made the clergy un- 
— to lower the price of human food. Another 
ground of fear was the want of a full and fair 
representation of the people in parliament loud 
cheers}. What was the inference’? Why, that the 
should exert all their endeavours to create a full an 
fair representation [great cheering]. Let them not 
record a vote except in favour of a free-trader 
[cheers]. Let them do everything in their power to 
make the House of Commons a full, free, and effect- 
ual resentation of the public mind [loud ap- 
plause}. Mr Thompson vindicated himself at con- 
siderable length from the charge of inconsistency 
which had been brought against him, in consequence 
of his having advocated the admission. of slave- 
grown sugar, while he, at the same time, professed 
to desire the abolition of slavery. He entertained 
all his former opinions against slavery, and would 
maintain them; but be warned the abolitionists 
against placing in the hands of this or any other go- 
vernment such an argument against free-trade as had 
lately been advanced on the score of encouraging 
slave-grown produce. Had not Sir R. Peel been 
able to lay on the table of the House of Commons a 
memorial, with the venerable name of Thomas 
Clarkson attached, he would have been without the 
most powerful a t he had used against the 

rinci 2 24 
e 1 ne the next meeting for this 
ing, e assemblage separated at half-past 
e with three cheers, and one cheer hel. 
for the League. 

Nationat Soorety ror Prowormse tHe Epvca- 
TION OF THE Poor.—The 282 annual meeting of 
this society ſor promoting the education of the poor 
in the princi of the established church, was held 
on W ay last in the Central school-rooms, 
b — Ph er ter. she archbishop of Canter- 

ury ; and am ose present were several 
bishops and 122 room was crowded to 
excess, and the audience included a large number of 
fashionably attired ladies. The Bishop of London 
commenced the proceedings by reading several pray- 
ers from the Liturgy. The examination of a number 
rol colt a with ( 3 in the 144 was then 

ceeded with (conducted princi by the Bisho 

of London), in scriptural knowledge in the doctrines 
of the established church, g y, English 
grammar, history, and arithmetic. e Times says 
that the answers were generally ready and correct ; 
and the examination was most satie and 
highly creditable to the conductors of the sobeols. 
The children went through some vocal exercises, 
under the direction of Mr Hullah, and sang several 
chants and other musical pieces, in which they ac- 
quitted themselves greatly to the satisfaction of the 
company. The secretary then read the report, which 
was — ane and stated, amongst other sta- 
tistics, that the money raised from Queen's letters,“ 
and other sources, amounted to £150,435. The 
efforts of the society appeared to be directed 

to the establishment of model and training schools ; 
but in addition to this during the last six months— 


scholars ; 55 schools had received aid towards their 
temporary maintenance: 22 Sunday-schools had been 
opened for daily teachers 


instruction ; and 
 seeidences, and other important — 


“secommodation had been obtained for 43,643 | 


education in the manufacturing and mining districts 
had been furnished with numerous additional means 
and appliances. The report also furnished the 
following statistical facts relative to the parliamentary 
vote for education, which were collected out of the 
last volume of minutes of the committee of council :— 
There had been 277 applications for aid from national 
schools; 13 from British schools; and 1 from a 
Wesleyan school. The grants awarded had been, 
to the national schools, £30,563 15s.; British, £2,202; 
Wesleyan, £85. 


Tun Dvuxe or Sussex Titte, &o.—In the House 
of Peers, on Thursday, a committee for a 
sat to consider the claim of Sir Augustus Frederick 
D'Este to succeed to his father as Duke of Sussex, 
Earl of Inverness, and Baron Arklow. The counsel 
for the claimant were, Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr Erle, 
and Mr Wilde; the claim was watched on the part 
of the crown by the Attorney-general, the Solicitor- 
general, and Mr Waddington. The facts of the case 
are too well known to necd minute recapitulation. 
In 1792, Prince Augustus, the son of George the 
Third, then twenty years of age, was traveling for 
his health in Italy. At Rome he met with the 
Countess of Dunmore and her two daughters, Au- 
gusta and Virginia. With Lady Augusta Murray, 
who was six or seven years older than himself, he 
fell violently in love; and he urged her to marry him 
privately. She was reluctant: but he threatened to 
starve himself—he wrote to her that he had actually 
fasted for forty-eight hours: she yielded; and the 
were privately married by Mr Gunn, an Englis 
clergyman, in 1793. Mr Gunn, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of his diocesan, enjoined them to keep his 
name secret: but the consequences of marriage be- 
coming a nt, the couple were again married, by 
bans, in 1793, at St George’s, Hanover square; a 
marriage admitted to be | y invalid. en fol- 
lowed the discovery of r union, the discounte- 
nance of the King, the separation of the lovers, and 
finally their es ement; two children having been 
born—Augustus Frederick, and a daughter, at pre- 
sent resident in Paris. Three questions now came 
before the committee—whether the marriage at 
Rome was actually performed; whether it was legal 
as an ordinary marriage; and whether it was ren- 
dered invalid by the Royal 232 the 12th 
Geo. ITI. c. 11. Sir Thomas Wilde argued, that 
for the purposes of marriage between tants, 
Rome is a place where there is no law of marriage; 
since protestants cannot be married to the 
lex loci by a catholic priest; and therefore, in the 
case of English subjects, the common law of England 
still obtains, . a marriage per verba de pro- 
senti. The marriage of Lord Cloncurry with a pro- 
testant lady at Rome was held good 1 grounds. 
As to the Royal Marriage Act, it is, he contended, 
an act impeding disabilities, and therefore to be con- 
strued strictly ; and thus it cannot hold good where 
it cannot be enforced, or in any part of the British 
dominions not named in it—not even in Ireland, 
and d fortiori not in — ey In the course 
of his speech, Sir Thomas Wilde read several letters 
that passed between — A ta Murray and the 
Prince. They are couched in terms of the usual 
ardour; the lady showing the utmost devotion to 
her fervent lover, but manifesting some anxiety, 
while Mr Gunn's scruples were under process of 
persuasion, lest he should think her “ vile ’’"—should 
think that she had been the Prince’s mistress. On 
the subject of these letters the Times of Saturday 
has the following paragraph :— 

In the first place, then, we say it is a plain tem 
of Punch, to keep on the statute-book a law (the 
Marriage act) which results in the ex of such an 
unparalleled variety of royal and noble nonsense as is 
obtruded an the world from the journal and love letters 
of his Royal 1 ** Augustus Frederick and his in- 
tended. Take the following specimen of a letter of the 
Prince’s. After informing the lady, in a kind of agony 
of determination, that he has tasted nothing for forty- 
eight hours, and that by all that is holy, till when he 
is married, he will eat nothing, and if he is not to be 
married, the promise shall die with him,“ he proceeds 
in the following strain. We can liken it to nothing but 
the incoherent ejaculations of a man who is on the point 
of being violently seasick. As the climax ap es, 
we seem to trace the very lurches of the vessel which 
extort the despairing sobs of the sufferer :—*‘ 1 will be 
conducted in everything by you, but I must be married 
ordie. I would rather see none of my family than be 
deprived of you. You alone can make me—you alone 
shall this evening—I will sooner drop (!) than give you 
up. Good God, how I feel! And my love to be doubted 
sincere and warm! The Lord knows the truth of it; 
and, as I say, if in forty-eight hours I am not married, I 
am no more! Oh! Augusta, my soul, let us try. Let 
me come. Iam capable of anything. I fear nothing; 
and Mr Gunn (the clergyman), seeing our resolution, 
will agree. Lam half dead! Good God, what will be- 
come of me? I shall go mad, most undoubtedly !.” 
Conceive a rational being—an educated man—nay, “ an 
accomplished prince,” deliberately (or precipitately 
either) sitting down, mending his pen, and committing 
to paper this strange compound paroxyism of love and 
hunger. And consider that a statute, expressly framed 
to support “ the honour and dignity of the Crown, has 
issued in publishing to the four quarters of the world 
such a development of royalty. 


Sir Thomas Wilde having concluded his statement 
the committee adjourned sine die. 


Duncompe Testimoni1aAL.—We understand that 
the original Metropolitan Trades’ Demonstrations 
committee, being anxious to testify their gratitude to 
T. 8. Duncombe, Esq., M. P., for his uniform and 
unswerving support of their rights, and ially 
for his successful opposition to a bill entitled the 
Masters and Servants’ bill, have resolved upon rais- 


for 
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Tun New Governon-cenzrat or Inpta.—The 
East India directors gave a grand entertainment, on 
joo a per * — Sir H. Har mae the wt te 

ndia, previous to his departure from this 
eoun The Spectator gives the following descrip- 
tion of it:—The Duke of Wellington’s tion at 
the East India directors’ dinner to Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, on Wednesday, recalls the i of the captive 
French king in the tent of the Black Prince. The 
Duke was the hero of the evening; Sir Henry, the 
nominal hero, laid all the honours of the banquet at 
the Duke's feet; the chairman was lavish in his 
eulogiums of the Duke; the great end and aim of 
the speechification was to soothe the Duke; and 
yet, amid all his homage, the impertinent idea would 
recur, that the Duke was sitting at the hospitable 
of the Board that had checkmated him. The 
uke, in return, was grimly civil. In his speech, 
returning thanks for the toast of himself and the 
army, there was, to be sure, not one word about 
indiscretion ; but, rigidly scrutinized, not one word 
of decided compliment to his entertainers will be 
found in it. e new Governor- general, while ap- 
parently bent alone upon soothing his veteran chief, 
contrived adroitly to pay his court to the directors. 
The skilful and tortuous climax with which he rose 
from a panegyric on the Indian army to dilate upon 
his own ultra-transcendental pacific disposition, — 
an unspeakable relief to the assembled chairs. The 
Board was heard to draw a long sigh of unutterable 
relief. Each chair muttered to itself, in unpremedi- 
tated concert with its fellow Public opinion is 
tight; Sir Henry will be a safe governor of India.“ 


A Court or Common Couxcat was held on Thurs- 
day, for the despatch of business. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the London Bris Ay 
proaches Committee, a bond for £25,000, to . 
vanced by the bank of England, and paid to the 
commissioners for continuing Farrin street to 
Clerkenwell „Was seal The court resumed 
on adjourned discussion on a motion by Deputy 
Corney. That it be referred to the parliamentary 
committee to consider the propriety of petitioning 
parliament for an act to better the moral and physi- 
dal condition of the v t population of this metro- 

lis, and report their opinion forthwith.”” Mr 
— declared that street had become an 
intolerable nuisance. He had traced families in pur- 
suit of the ing trade, in the same district, 
throughout thirty years. The evil cannot be abolished 
by existing powers; and he thought that a clause 
might be introduced into the Poor-law bill, now be- 
fore parliament. Mr King complained that Mr 
Corney proposed nothing to carry out his own object, 
and he moved the previous question.” A 
discussion followed, which Mr R. Taylor — 
upon the iniquities of the corn law, Sir Peter 
Laurie upon the iniquities of the poor law; but 
eventually the amendment was carried by a large 
majority. 

Quarterly av of the weekly liabilities and 
assets of the B of England, from the 24th of 
February, 1844, to the 18th of May, 1844 :— 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation. £21,393,000 | Securities .. £21,786,000 
Deposits.... 13,345,000; Bullion 16,010,000 


£34,738,000 £37,796,000 


Tun Prosecrep Enctosurzs or Hampsreap 
Heatu.—A bill, for the fourth time, having been 
introduced into parliament, for 14 — of en- 
abling Sir Thomas M. Wilson, the the manor, 
to the sale of certain land, the result of which 
would be the destruction and enclosure of Hamp- 
stead heath; a numerous m of the inhabi- 
tants of that district was held on Friday, when the 


t was condemned in the strongest terms, and a 
Fedde to parliament adopted against it. 


17 oe —— Ar Exerer HAN. — The 
great meeting of the upper singing schools, 
iastructed by Mr Hash, took place on Thurs 
for the — we — a ge oy th 0 bed 7 14 
was completely occu e pupils of the sys- 
tem, hs Gasses being ranged on the left (from the 
tform), the tenors on the right, and the ladies, 
th altos end sopranos, in the centre. Mr Hullah, 
stationed on the platform with a semi-circle of visi- 
tors in the bank ground, stood by his elegantly 
carved music stand, and, baton in hand, guided the 
ocean of vocalists below. Among these every variety 
of temperament might be detected. Some sang out 
fearlessly with the full volume of their voice, re- 
fiene in its sound ; others more cautiously repressed 
eir vigour; some trusted to their heads and ears 
alone, others assisted themselves 
marking their time with their * some fixed 
bara hey immoveably on their books, others glanced 
wistfully at Mr Hullah, as if afraid of going wrong 
without the assistance of his batori. ly, it was 
an interesting sight—a sight that could not have 
n witnessed in any other age. Whether singing 
parts is soundly and effectively taught by this me- 
thod, whether four single singers picked out of the 
several masses, could execute a quartet as well as the 
masses themselves, we do not undertake to decide. 
Thus much is certain, that a large portion of the 
pulation, that never thought of music at all, fur- 
er than a jolly song after supper, is now induced 
to take a serious interest in its cultivation, and to 
familiarise the ear with the combinations of har- 
mony. An se, filed with human counte- 
nances, all interested in the success of each parti- 
cular piece, such as we saw last night, is a sufficient 
answer to the question whether the ug schools 
will diffuse à knowledge of music in this country. 
The will, at all events, is created, and the power is 
likely to follow, as a matter of course. The music 
was on whole very creditably and in some in- 


by assiduously 


— — — 


stances excellently sung, by a chorus of 1,600 voices, 
and a oy women of 686.— Times. 


Rospery at Buckineouam Patace.—At Bow street 
police office, on Thursday, Ellen and Elizabeth Lind- 
say, sisters, the one a housemaid and the other a 
linen woman at Buckingham 1 were ch 
with stealing a quantity of blankets, linen, and other 
articles, valued at £40, the property of the Queen; 
and James Lindsay, their brother, a sui "eon, with 
receiving the stolen goods, at his residence, Upper 
Eaton street. After a long inquiry the accused were 
remanded for further examination. 

Execution or WILLI Crovoen, ron THE Mon- 
per or nis Wire.—On Monday morning, at eight 
o'clock, the extreme ty of the law was ed 
out in front of her Majesty's Reel of K upon 
the wretched man, William uch, for the murder 
of his wife, Elizabeth Frances Crouch, at Maryle- 
bone. The people began to assemble in front of the 

las early as two o’clock; and, long before the 
— appointed for the execution, the Old Bailey 
was completely choked up. During the night, the 
condemned prisoner slept soundly. At five o’clock, 
he engaged in devotion with Mr Davis, the ordinary, 
and afterwards made a full confession of his crime. 
Before proceeding to the place of execution, the or- 
dinary asked him, for the satisfaction of those pre- 
sent, to repeat his full conviction of the justice of 
the awiul sentence he was about to undergo. The 
culprit, in a low tone, replied, “I do, Sir.“ The 
chaplain then asked, And you believe that sen- 
tence to be one which the laws of God require for 
the welfare of society?’ The wretched man again 
said, Yes, Sir.“ He then addressed the er, 
and said, the only comfort the sheriffs could expe- 
rience in the ormance of so painful a duty was, 
the conyiction that he died penitently. After the 
lapse of a few seconds, the officers of justice formed 
into procession, and the prisoner ed between 
Messrs Wright and Newman, with a firm and unerr- 
ing step, through the several winding passages lead- 
ing to the scaffold, which he ascended without 
assistance; and, the fatal bolt having been with- 
drawn, in a few moments he was launched into eter- 
—1 He struggled but little; and after the body 
had been hanging an hour, it was cut down and 
dissected. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Cuicuester Evection.—On Monday Lord Arthur 
Lennox was re-elected to comers this borough 
without opposition. His lordship said he should 
abide by the Reform bill that he was a finality man 
—and would not vote for an extension of the elective 
franchise. Mr W. Malden, independent minister, 

ised him for his conduct in ament during the 
ast session, on the subject of the educational clauses 
of Sir James Graham's Factories bill. But he must 
be allowed to put a few questions to the noble can- 
didate, on some topics of stirring interest. Whe- 
ther his lordship was willing to equalise the duties 
on foreign and colonial sugar? Whether he 
would admit corn into this country free of importa- 
tion duty?’ ‘* Whether he would give his vote that 
every man, unconvicted of crime, should possess 
the franchise“ Whether he would repeal the 
law of primogeniture, that it may no longer be ne- 
cessary for the sons and brothers of dukes to be 
made pensioners on the public purse?” Whether 
he would repeal the union between the church snd 
the state, that we may have free trade in religion, as 
well as in corn and in sugar? and lastly, “ whether 
he would do all in his power to discountenanve war, 
the great scourge of mankind?’ Mr M. contended, 
at some length, that all his questions should be an- 
swered in the affirmative. His lordship said“ No“ 
to all of them but the last, admitting war to be a 
great evil, and ought not to be proseeuted when it 
ean be avoided. The noble lord would papper’ her 
Majesty's ministers, and especially on the sugar 
duties, because he would not encourage slavery. Mr 
Malden, in thanking the noble lord for the trouble 
he had taken in answering his questions, thought 
the noble candidate mistaken in supposing free trade 
in sugar would perpetuate slavery, and reminded 
him of the decision to which the annual meeting of 
the Anti-slavery Society had come on the subject. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE ELECTION. 

During the past week, up to Friday, the friends of 
the two candi were most active in pursuing their 
canvassing throughout the several townships of South 
Lancashire. Neither of them, however, seem to have 
given very satisfactory answers to the questions put 
to them. Mr Brown appears to be almost as much 
a conservative in politics as his opponent, while the 
fact of Mr Entwisle being a Puseyite, has created 
quite astorm of opposition, and engendered much bitter 
controversy. A correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle of Thursday gives the following graphic 
account of the reception of the two eandidates on 
Tuesday's Change, in Manchester. The account is 
headed Demonstration of mercantile feeling in 


favour of free trade: 
Mr Entwisle, the conservative candidate, a retired and com- 
paratively unknown manufacturer, by the side of Mr Brown, 
e of the greatest merchants of the day—“ the Liverpool 
thechild,” as he is termed—seemed to be com tively no- 
body. He walked about Change, leaning upon the arm of Mr 
Ric Birley, the chairman of his committee, apparently over- 
looked or ted even by those who prof to be his ow» 
friends; they, like all the rest, were pressing into the large 
up which ocenpied the centre of the immense building, and 
ft the midst of which was at this moment the man of all- 
absorbing interest, Mr Brown, the free trade candidate. Mr 
Brown's friends decided how to act immediately. Along the 
eastern side of the Exehenge is an extensive and comparatively 
retired paved court, called Ducie place; and by throwing open 
one of the first-floor windows of the building on the opposite 
side of it (the Manchester Times office), there was a bustings 
provided for the free trade candidate at once. The merchants 
and manufacturers at bis moment assembled within aud with- 
out the Exchange were numerous and excited; and, obeying 
to u man the invitation to bear Mr Brown's sentiments, 
was, tm the course of about ten minutes, an open-air 


| 


meeting, extending the whole width of Dutie place, anti 
— foes the Gade build ty = street, and 2 
to 


statements Mr Brown and his friends | 

was as remarkable for the wealth represented as for its 
bers. To give a list of names would only be to 

the most eminent among the subscribers to the ange. 


Here Mr Brown made a strong free trade ; 
and a resolution in his favour was passed, one 
dissentient. 

With respect to the conduct of the landed interest 
of the county the Liverpool Mercury says: It will 
be seen that whilst many of the landowners, 
as the Earl of Sefton, the Earl of v. C. Scaria- 
brick. „ C. Blundell, Esq., of Crosby, J. W. 
Blundell, „ok Ince, and Sir H. Houghton, for 
instance, have signified their wishes that their tenants 
should vote acco: ding to their consciences, others of 
minor note have ordered theirs to vote for the mono · 
r For the credit 41 Lancashire, we hope 
that its stout yeomanry will spurn the petty tyranny, 
and vote for no man but him of whom they — 
entiously approve. 

It appears from the result of the canvass that great 
numbers of voters were likely to be absent on the 
days of polling, Mondsy and Tuesday, in consequenve 
of having previous arrangements for pleas 
trips, caused no doubt by the very wom; af 
almost irresistible low wey and packe 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c., for Whitsun- week. 


ay ry Sv . 8 
15 


case at the late London election, when the 
day was fixed gotten nce Nig Jewish 1 
in many res 


present election pects - 
uestionably be of use as a kind of patt “card te 
other county constituencies, some of which ma 


be briefly stated: and first, there has been no m 
squandered away in the purchase of 1 | 
or other unmeaning symptoms and indica 
party. Hitherto, also, a Walle have been 
wanting in the accustomed decorations of 
by which large sums will be saved to the two ex 
chequers ; both parties, to their credit, are 
disposed to view the present contest in too 
light to waste either their money or their 
such trifles. The only outward and visible 
an election on were two flags, one at 
the principal committee rooms. 

One fact connected with the election 
the conduct of the 7imes newspaper. 


number we find the follo — 
Will any kind rset 4 us 

and Mr Ente The is not 

ia the widest 


1 


5 
choose between Mr Brown 


upa n outa. casus 
the ine 1 — fairly by the N. ~~ 
The Times then compares the opinions of the two 
candidates on the subject of the Corn laws, but mare 
especially on the New Poor Law and Ten Hours 
bills, pronouficing them to be unsatisfactory. It does 
not even derive satisfaction from Mr Entwisle’s thea; 


logical opinions, e 
hat avails à wealthy estab ent—what avail schemes of 
education, with a flation whose time and strength ary 
„and whove Se are to ter- 
house ? 


wholly given to ry 
minate in the —— py of a union 
Lastly, we have h it whispered that Mr Entwigle ie the 
nicer man of the two. This, of course, settle the ques- 
tion, if niceness involved all the virtues whieh adorn humanity. 
But we are sorry to confines distrust of nice men. There 
many nice men in the House of Commons, and nite 
have they made of it. 

Mesmeriam has been tin to foretell the result. 
„We are informed.“ says the Manchester Times, “that | 
a patient, while under the mesmeric influence the other 
day, was asked what would be the result of the 
South Lancashire election? His reply was that Mr 
Brown would be returned. When asked by what 

jority ? he replied, By about twenty.“ 
The nomination of candidates took place at New- 
ton-in-the- Willows, on Friday; the little town bei 
crowded by an unusual concourse. Mr Wil 
Brown was proposed as a free-trader, by Mr Robert 
Gardner, a conservative member of the Anti-corn- 
law ue, and seconded by Mr J. C. Ewart, of 
Liv . Mr Entwisle was proposed by Colonel 
Tempest, who advocated the corn laws, and seconded 
by Sir T. Brancker, “in a good old tory speech.” 
In addressing the electors, Mr Brown rested his 
claim on his free-trade 7 Mr Entwisle 
descanted on the merits of the present government, 
but joined issue with Mr Brown on the corn laws. 
Mr Cobden then followed in a short s which 
he was only allowed to make by proposing as à can- 
didate Sir T. Potter. This nomination was not 
seconded. The Sheriff declared the show of hands 
to be in Mr Entwisle's favour, a decision which 


provoked loud discontent among Mr Brown's friends. 


A poll was demanded, and fixed to commence on 
w The poll ed on Monda ing, and, 
e polling commenced on Monday morning, 
at the close of the day, the following were the rela- 
tive returns, according to the Times, as put forth by 

Mr Entwisle’s committee: 


Polling places. Ent , n 
Newton, at four o'clocekkeek k „ 
Ashton, at four ocloc gk 2 8 
Oldham, at four o'clock ....-cecsecceees N66 ss BSS 
Rochdale, at half-past two o'clock........ S67 846 
Liverpool, at four o'clock ............006 863 .. 1083 
Bolton, at four ol eloce k 613 .. 403 
Bury, at four o'clock .......60-ccesseeees 419 .. 439 
Manchester, at four o’clock.............. lo 1461 
Ormskirk, at two oelo ek an l 
Wigan, at three ook. oo ae 

9811 416 
Phe Chronicle makes the majority only 338. 


—— ne —— «in a ~ 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


sa [Mar 29, 


228 — Thomas Francis Fremantle, 


Bart., will, after the recess, resume his seat in the 
House hg cere 28 of 2 ſor the 
borough of Buckingham, having, since 

ance of the office of at War, and conse- 
= resignation, been re-elected without oppo- 


Anpover.—The Hants I says that the 
tation of this his * soon to become 
vacant by the retirement of Lord W. Paget. 


Prorte’s Correct, Norrinecnam.—On Tuesday 
evening last, a lecture of a most interesting cha- 
racter was delivered in the Exchange room, to a 

e and crowded audience, by the 

R. S. Bayley, independent minister, of Shef- 

N 

system im in the Peo- 

ple’s College at Sheffield. We announced some 

time since, that above a thousand pounds had been 

offered towards the establishment of a People’s Col- 

lege in N , and now understand that there 

is a 4 ity of such an institution being 
brought into full operation. Nottingham Review. 

Tue Ten Hours Bitt.—We learn from the Times 
of — that the discontent which exists amongst 
‘the operatives of this district ever since the decision 
of the House of Commons on the Factories’ bill, is 
ve in the extreme. Many of the old ten 
ocates, who for upwards of twenty years 
engaged in the cause, now begin to de- 
of ever procuring redress from J — “vg and 

operatives to take affairs into 
ds, and curtail the hours of labour 
i Though there may 


: 


sit 
aul 


+ 
5 
E 


of parliament. 
erable difficulty in the undertaking, 
a very resolute determination to 
ttempt. In the early part of this week a 
egates from eighteen principal towns 
Lancashire was held in Manchester, at which 
— ye fully ry 2 R ap- 
report o 0 e delegates, 
societies had been formed in several towns for 
that ee 
pre e operatives to accomplish their 
object by combinations. Amongst other — 
the following was unanimously adopted: 


1 


. 


f 


and of leaving off at six o'clock at night, as 
— 2 


they lay before the body their report, partic 
w 


them ; and tbat the report from each district be submitted to the 
meeting this day month.“ 
Regpvuction or Lasovur m Facrories.—A corre- 
writes as follows :—*‘ Will you permit me 
to correct a statement made by the Preston Chronicle, 
which you have inserted in your paper of the Ist in- 
stant, respecting the hcurs of labour being reduced 
to eleven per day, by one of the cipal firms in 
Preston, and pow thoes on also. to state that 
that firm has red the hours as above, but not 


wages. y : 

o’clock in the morning till half-past six in the 
evening, allowing half an hour for breakfast, and 
one hour for dinner. No tea was allowed ; but the 
first week gave the masters such great satisfaction, 
— have now commenced letting them have 


Tun Cottrenres or THE Trxn.— Arrangements, as 
is now pretty well known, have been set afloat for 
some time past by the coalowners of this district to 
get their pits again at work. In addition to those 
already enumerated we have to mention Willington, 
Heaton, Seaforth, and Coxlodge, as having partially 
resumed tions. We have been informed that 
Felling ery will commence full work next week, 
with an entirely new set of men, unless the turnouts 
should in the meantime accept the conditions offered 
by their late employers. If the pitmen should still 
hold out, they will in many instances be compelled 
te quit their dwellings, in order to make room for 
those who are wil to accept employment.— New- 
castle Advertiser. In Yorkshire many of the colliers 
have returned to work, at an advance “ one shilling 
a score, and a penny a yard.“ The great bulk of the 
miners still, however, remain out, and have paraded 
several towns of the district during the week in 
great numbers. 


Epsom Races.—At these races, which took place 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the gam- 
bling booths were, for the first time, suppressed. The 
first thing seen on Wednesday, the t Derby- 
day,“ was a strong body of police, which took pos- 
session of the ground, the gaming-booth people hav- 
ing been reported to make some threat of senigtanas. 
The inhabitants of the town had memorialised Sir 
James Graham, setting forth that large sums had 
been 12 by the booth-owners for the use of the 

und; begging that the present races might be al- 
lowed to pass over without interference, and prom- 
ising co-operation in suppressing gambling at future 
races. But Sir James Graham would not listen to 
dissuasives ; the police were instructed to enforce 
the prohibition—and all passed off quietly, notwith- 
standing the sullen looks of boothkeepers and thim- 
—— The races — as crowded as usual, and 
one or two serious accidents occu 
home on Wednesday. ee See 


— —— 


few days since, two men were charged with stealing 
oking upon 


| 


same result. The chairman then severely censured 
the conduct of the jury. The foreman, in reply, said 
the jury believed they had not been used as gentle- 
men by the court when their my oye was called 
in question by the chairman, who had been pleased 
to say that they were not men of common sense. 
After another reprimand from the court, the jury 
was dismissed ! 

A Dvet.—One of those stupid modes of adjust- 
ing a dispute, called “affairs of honour,” came off 
in the = 2 of Bristol, on Saturday morning, be- 
tween Mr H—— and Mr W——. The cause of 
quarrel has been variously stated. A correspondent 
of the Bristol Gazette asserts that the balls used were 
made of bread, coated with black lead, and adds that 
one of the belligerents made his will, bequeathing 
£300 to his adversary.— Nene s Bath Journal. 


Incenprarism Ic Surrorx.—A correspondent of 
the Times asserts that a “‘ reign of terror continues 
in Suffolk ; scarcely a week having passed since the 
winter without an incendiary fire, and threatening 
letters being rife. It is difficult to assign any intelli- 
gible or obvious motives for these outrages, if con- 
sidered with special reference to the individuals who 
have been the greatest sufferers. Among other fires 
which took place last week, was one at the village of 
Cornard, where a large mass of agricultural buildings 
and several cottages were consumed. The other 
houses in the village narrowly escaped. This is the 
most calamitous fire that has occurred in the county 
for many years. The neighbourhood is in the great- 
est state of excitement, and unfortunately no clue 
has at present been obtained to the incendiary villain. 
The damage is roughly estimated at nearly £5,000. 


Murprgrs at Norrmyrcuam.—A most revolting 
murder was discovered at Nottingham, on Thursday, 
one Saville, a framework-knitter, having killed 
wife and three children, with a razor, in a spinney 
between Carlton and Colwich, that he might be free 
to marry a young woman whom he had courted, but 
who repulsed him as being already married. 


SCOTLAND. 
KILMARNOCK ELECTION. 


(From the Glasgow Saturday Post.) 

After a week’s canvassing, the conservatives have 
at last found a candidate to come forward in their 
interest for the Kilmarnock burghs. ‘The aspirant 
for the honour of labouring to continue the electors 
and inhabitants of that district in as nearly as possible 
their present condition, and for continuing every 
abuse that exists, whether in the state or in the 
church, is a Mr Prinsep, from England, whom no 
one hereabouts has ever before heard of; but who 
himself informs us, that he is just one year’ re- 
turned from India, where, having held a seat in the 
supreme executive and legislative councils, he con- 
ceives himself well qualified to understand the inte- 
rest of the people belonging to the Kilmarnock 
burghs, and to represent them in the British par- 
liament. 

PROGRESS OF MR HENRY VINCENT. 


Renrrew.—According to previous t, 
Mr Vincent, the radical candidate for the — 
nock burghs, addressed the electors of this town, on 
Monday forenoon, at eleven o’clock. The meeting 
was convened in the Town hall, which was filled by 
a most respectable audience. Mr John Paterson, 
being unanimously called to the chair, stated the 
object of the meeting, after which Mr Vincent, who 
was accom by his friend, John Esq., 
of Brockloch, came forward and was loudly ap- 
plauded. His address, which was characterised 
that clear and forcible style of eloquence for whi 
— 4 80 8 consisted, = S Kilmarnock and 

u en, of an exposition of his princi as a 
214 reformer. Mr Vincent, during his — 
took occasion to advert to the cry attempted to be 
got up by the journals which were in the interest of 

whig >) who introduced Mr Bouverie to 
the electors, that his coming forward was calculated 
to divide reformers, and cause disunion in the radical 


Such a cry, he said, certainly came very inappro- 
priately from those who brought 1 — M Bouverie, 
after they were made aware that he (Mr V.) was in the 
field, and with the knowledge at the same time that, as 
a reformer, he advocated all the views held by Mr Bou- 
verie. If Mr B. had been in the field previous to him- 
self, he certainly should not have thought of coming 
forward, and there might have been some apology for 
such a ; but was he to be told now—after having 
presented himself to the constituency—after having re- 
ceived the most encouraging proffers of support—after 
having ‘canvassed a great part of the burghs—‘ You 
must retire?” For what, he would like to know? Why 
because a small junta of so-called reformers, who had 
hitherto taken upon them to dictate to the electors of 
these burghs, set up a clamour of, “ It will divide the 
reform interest.” He could assure them, however, that 
this hum would not serve now-a-days. He would 
not fretire [cheers]—he would not give up the contest. 
He had not entered it without a due consideration of the 
consequences; and he was happy to know, from the 
electors of the burghs he had already addressed, that 
Mr Bouverie’s appearance and explanation of his views 
had not in the least damped his (Mr Vincent's) pros- 

ts of success [loud cheers]. 

ohn Dunlop, „of Brockloch, next addressed 
the electors in support of Mr Vincent, warml urging 
his claims to their support, and stating the deep 
hold he had already taken upon the affections of the 
radical reformers of Kilmarnock. A resolution was 
then moved, seconded, and unanimously passed, ap- 
proving of Mr Vincent’s principles, and resolving to 
support him on going to the poll. A committee of 
electors was then appointed to forward Mr V.’s re- 
turn; after which, Mr Vincent and Mr Dunlop 
retired amidst the cheers of the meeting, and a 
similar demonstration from the crowds of people 
assembled on the street in front of the hall. 


Port-Giascow.——On the same day, at three 
o’clock, Mr Vincent addressed a crowded meeting of 
the electors and other inhabitants of Port-Glasgow, 
in the largest hall in the town, where he was equally 
warmly received. On this occasion Councillor Bur- 
rell was called to the chair. Mr Vincent, as at Ren- 
frew, - a rapid and vivid sketch of his —— 
principles, and concluded with a powerful appeal 
on their behalf. He then referred to the views of 
his opponent, Mr Bouverie, whom he accused of 
want of explicitness; and, after touching up the 
whig clique for their manner of conducting the con- 
test, resumed his seat amid loud cheering. At the 
close of Mr YV.'s address, Mr Archibald ‘MCallum, 
an elector, put several questions to Mr V., which he 
declared were answered to his satisfaction. Mr 
Alexander Johnston then moved, that Mr Vincent, 
in the opinion of this meeting, is a fit and proper 
— to represent the Kilmarnock burghs. Alex. 
atson, Esq., of Auchinleet, seconded the motion, 
and it without opposition. John Dunlop, 
Esq., of Brockloch, then briefly addressed the elec- 
tors in support of Mr V., after which thanks were 
voted to the chairman, and the meeting broke up, 
giving three cheers for Mr V.’s return. 
Dumparton.—Mr Vincent addressed the electors 
of Dumbarton on the evening of Monday, at eight 
o’clock, in the Odd Fellows’ hall. Alex. M‘Neil, 
Esq., chairman. The hall was crowded, and Mr 
V.’s address here seemed to give even greater satis- 
faction than at Renfrew or Port-Glasgow. After the 
close of the address, several questions were put to 
the candidate by Mr Wilson, which were answered 
to the entire sa ion of the meeting. Mr Wilson 
then moved the thanks of the meeting to Mr Vincent 
for his visit, and eloquent declaration of principles. 
Mr M‘Kellar seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to. Mr William M‘Aslin, burgh treasurer, next 
moved, that this meeting declare that Mr Vincent is 
a fit and proper candidate to rye the burgh in 
parliament. Mr Kerr seconded the motion, and it 
unanimously. Arrangements were entered 
into here, as in the case of the other burghs, for the 
holding of another meeting ious to the day of 
nomination ; also, for the a tment of a committee 
to promote the return of Mr Vincent. 


THE NOMINATION. 


According to appointment, the nomination of can- 
didates for the arnock district of burghs, took 
place to-day (Saturday), at twelve o clock, in front of 
the Town hall of Kilmarnock. The weather being fine, 
there was an extraordinary turn-out of people, the 
greater of the street opposite the hall being filled 
with a dense mass of human beings. On the balcon 
we observed, in addition to the candidates and th 
proposers and seconders, Sir James Campbell, of 
Glasgow ; Sir John 1 of Fairlie; Edward 
Ellice, „ M. P.; John Dunlop, Esq., of Brock - 
loch; Mr Crawford, yr, of Auchnames; Col M‘Allis- 
ter, of Kennox; Provost Millar, of Ayr; Provost 
Reid, of Renfrew; P. Cowan, Esq., Dr Hood, George 
Paxton, &c. 

After the tera writ by Sheriff Bell, also, 
the acts against bri and corruption, 

Mr Hvon — Pha — 1 — rer — 
cheering, to propose enry Vincent as a fit a 
proper * represent the Kilmarnock district 
of burghs in parliament :— 

He said he believed there was not a burgh in the 
empire, the representation of which was so much 
coveted as Kilmarnock. He supposed this arose from 
their consistency of conduct, and adherence to principle 
as electors [laughter and cheers). They had now 
fore them three candidates. They had one gentleman 
from far bevond the land of Uz [laughter]. A candidate 
from the far east to solicit their suffrages as electors. 
Then they had the son of a noble lord, or rather a right 
hon. earl, who had condescended so far as to become a 
candidate for their suffrages. Then they had his humble 
and unpretending friend, ee! Vincent, whom he had 
the honour of introducing to them as an old and tried 
friend of his own. He was of brilliant talents, 
extensive acquirements, a refined and polished mind, en 
irreproachable character ; and he was possessed, at the 
same time, of the most commanding eloquence op 
Was this the man they wished to represent them? [ Yes, 
yes,” and loud — ; 

Craig proceeded, at some length, to eulogise 
Mr Vincent as the advocate of the rights of the 
whole people to the franchise; as the advocate of 
free , of free religion, and of universal educa- 
tion; and concluded, amid loud cheering, by pro- 
posing him as a candidate. cbf 

Mr Geoncs Ossorne seconded the nomination. 

Provost Brown, of Kilmarnock, next came for- 
ward to the Hon. Mr Bouverie, and was 
greeted with cheers and hisses. 

Bailie Youno, amidst a storm of groans and 
hisses, seconded the motion of Provost Brown. He 
cautioned Mr Vincent to remember that, by stand- 
ing as a candidate, he would onl divide the liberal 
interest, and retired amidst g, groaning, and 
similar demonstrations of feeling. | 

Bailie Wasson Segues leave 2 a smd Mr 
Prinsep as a fit an person to represent the 
heer sg of Kilmarnock in. parliament. that 
gentleman's! experience, being at the head of 
the council board in India, he was very much calcu- 
lated, in his opinion, to advance and promote trade 
in this t community [hisses]; for they were 

tially a trading community, and it was his 
opinion that many of them laid too much stress on 
litics without looking to the real advantage of 
— a person to represent them who could assist 
the commerce and manufactures of this town 


Mr Txomson seconded the motion. 

Mr Vincent now rose to address the meeting, and 
was received with loud and prolonged cheering. 
9 had, in some measure, been obtained, 
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r Returning Officer and electors of Kilmarnock —I 
to tender to the whole of this vast assembly my kind 
owledgments for its cordial and spirited greeting, 
I beg respectfully to re-echo the sentiments which 
have been uttered by one of the speakers, to the effect 
that he trusted that the discussions of this day would be 
free from all personal allusion, and that we should 
devote ourselves to a great discussion with regard to the 
true interests of our pow with a view to 
what principles can bless an ee her, what are 
the interests of the great body of the people. And, be- 
fore I proceed, I may remark that I shall feel it my duty 
before endeavouring to lay before you the principles 
which I have the honour to hold, to notice, in the rat 
place, the remark which fell from the tlemen who 
seconded the nomination of Mr Bouverie. I mean the 
gentleman who took upon himself, in a spirit of kind- 
ness, to —0 that he would recommend me not to divide 
che liberal interest aughter]. Now, I beg to return 
the same advice to the gentleman who so kindly put it 
to me; and I have to ask the liberal and enlightened 
electors of this town, after I have submitted my claims 
and professions to fair and open meetings of the electors 
and non-electors, not only in Kilmarnock, but in all the 
other burghs, and when in each of those meetings not 
one single hand has been held up against me proceeding 
in this important contest [cheers]. I would ask those 
right honourable gen , seeing that I was the first 
in the field, and holding every principle which Mr 
Bouverie professes, how they can charge me with divid- 
ing, when I have thrown myself upon the minds and 
hearts of the liberal interest of the great body of the 
liberal electors [loud cheers]? The worthy gentlemen 
who tender me this advice know well that the opinions 
of the great majority of the liberal electors of Kilmar- 
nock are in my favour, and I would respectfully state to 
ou that throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
ales, since the passing of the Reform bill, wherever a 
liberal candidate was first introduced into the field, al- 
though he might not hold views along with all the 
liberal electors of the place, they invariably threw aside 
their own party views and predilections, and rendered 
their support to the candidate first in the field, and in 
no case that I am aware of did the liberal electors brin 
forward a candidate to a liberal [great cheering}. 
N ow, I put it to these gentlemen if they can any 


char nf ww | character, and if I am a moral and 
religious man— 


M 
be 
ac 
and 


I am a radical reformer and free 
er in the fullest and most extensive sense 
of the term—if I am willing to extend my sympathies to 
all classes of my fellow-coun en, and to contend for 
their rights and interests, how can I be charged qith di- 
viding the liberal interest [cheers]? Gentlemen, I have 
received communications from some of the most enlight- 
ened reformers in this country since I have had the 
honour of presenting myself to your notice, and what do 
these communications contain? They ask, how isit that 
since you were introduced into the burghs of Kilmar- 
nock, the newspapers, but not those in your ‘interest, 
have described you as a sweet, amiable er Nee whose 
duty it would be to go out of the way le’s 
benefit ?>—/loud laughter]—how is it that, since you have 
received the support of so large a portion of the districts, 
the friends of Mr Bouverie have brought him forward ? 
Gentlemen, I appeal to the honourable gentleman on the 
other side of this platform (Mr — ae since I 
see beneath me another honourable tate who was 
ouly introduced to you to-day [laughter]—I desire to 
put it to you, in the most affectionate and patriotic spi 
rit, whether you will proceed with that gentleman to the 
poll, unless you can prove that I am gg | of public 
confidence wer cries of Hear, hear J. Unless they 
can establish this to the satisfaction of a majority of the 
electors, I put it to them that it is they who are dividing 
the liberal interest and not Henry Vincent loud cheer- 
ing]. Now, I request the editors of the G news- 
papers to notice this fact, although they have thought 
proper to keep my name out of view; let the re 
baldly and honestly appealed to the people, and who has 
y and honestly ap to the who has 
been unitedly supported by them [loud ing]. I 
inférmed, on the credit and authority of gen in 
this town, who would by no means deceive me, that, at 
the first meeting where Mr Bouverie faced the constitu- 
ency, his sentiments did not give that satisfaction which 
“tree "}--trom a gentlemen professing Ubera! views ta 
“true from a gen ws 
politics. Iam sorry to make this remark, but it is due 
to myself—for those gentlemen attempt to foist upon me 
the ch of dividing the liberal interest ; jbut I can 
assure them, throughout ; or t 
land, wherever the liberal interest is 1 5 
I can assure them that if Mr Bouverie goes to 
against me, it will increase the opinion that there is never 
to be sacrifice or inconvenience, but that the great bulk 
S 2. no- 
tions ot a few. Mr Vincent here to refer to Mr 
Bouverie as the descendant of the illustrious Lord Folk- 
stone, who had stood by the cause of reform in other and 
more stirring times, and appealed to him whether it was 
wise or judicious or proper to continue in the field st 
their tory acquaintance Pri , whom, without the in- 
terference of Mr Bouverie, he (Mr Vincent) believed he 
could beat most heartily and soundly too. He next gave 
an eloquent and effective declaration of his principles as 
a radical reformer, as a extensionist, as a friend 
to free trade, as the enemy of all monopolies whether in 
church or state, and then adverted to the opinions of his 
tory opponent, whose sentiments as a conservative, as 
a man educated in the school of eastern despotism, as a 
supporter of church and state * he severely 
criticised, and turned into ridicule. He concluded along 
and stirring speech amid great cheering, which was again 
and again renewed at intervals. ‘ 

Mr Bovverre next came forward to address the 
meeting, and was received with mingled cheers and 
hisses. He said—Gentlemen, there is one — 
dispose of, and three of us want to sit in it - 
ter]. I will not, however, reply to the remarks of 
the gentleman who has just gm 1 his 
character, I honour his abilities, and in most of his 
— opinions I confess I most cordially concur, 


hearing [cheers]. Upon the opinions of my other 
— — i 


— Bet 
semarks, Mx Bouverie then ‘dwelt at some length on 


Mr Prinsep’s opinions, and concluded—I stand here 
as a reformer, not as one of a class to carry out laws 
for their benefit. It is true that I belong to a i- 
cular class; but my aim will be to show that I can 
throw aside all reference to ag Al and, if 
returned to parliament by your „Iwill work 
body and soul for the common interest of this 
country [cheers and hisses}. 

Mr Parinser now came forward amidst a storm of 
hissing and disapprobation. When he could obtain 
a heeding, he commenced by referring to the bold- 
ness of the attempt on his to address an as- 
sembly like that before him. had never addressed 
an assembly of that kind before, and havin 2 
so long a time in India, where an assembly like that, 

80 — peg on heey Lie 1 t not 

ave for ages, he ho ey would feel for his posi- 
tion „ hisses, and disapprobation]. He con- 
sidered it rather as an advantage, however, that the 
gentlemen who had preceded him had saved him the 
trouble of telling them what he was-—for they had 
read his address; for which service he thanked them, 
as it would save him the trouble [renewed hisses}. 
Mr Pri continued to address the meeting amidst 


a storm aaa ae hearst We sata wont 


down was e cry, “ We neither want 
you nor your principles.“ 

Sheriff Bert then took a show of hands for the 
candidates ; when almost the entire assembly voted 
for Mr Vincent, amid great ch For Mr Bou- 
verie about seven hands were held up; and for Mr 
Prinsep, four hands, one gentleman holding up his 
two hands. The sheriff then declared Mr Vincent 
the successful candidate by the show of hands; the 
other candidates, however, having demanded a poll 

this, it will be seen by our correspondent’s report, 
incorrect], the sheriff fixed T y first, at eight 
o' clock, for the state of the votes. 
the motion of Mr Vincent, thanks were voted to the 
sheriff, and the meeting broke up, giving three cheers 
for Vincent. 


( From our own Correspondent. ) 


Kitmarnock, Sa rUn bar. The nomination is just 
over; you must — — te es — 
Glasgow Evening No language can s ently 
pay h to the peaceable, yet zealously enthu- 
siastic of the assembled thousands this day. 
Robertson has retired; and Mr Bouverie 
and a Tory were nominated against Mr Vincent, still 
the friends of liberty have reason to hope that Mr 
Bouverie may withdraw. Mr Vincent (being the 
first candidate in the field) was nominated in an elo- 

uent speech by Bailie Craig, and seconded by Mr 

borne. Mr Bouverie was nominated and se- 
conded by 
Mr Pri 
Mr Vincent's 
in the vast 


his speech 
earnestly appealed to Mr Bouverie to give way 
before the unmistakeable expression of public 3 
nion that surrounded him. urged to 

course for the sake of the liberal interest through- 


repea 
there 2 
0 e Sheriff declared the 


}; BUT NO POLL WAS DEMANDED! at 
who were near the Sheriff. What- 


the respective hs, although 
apart, being 1 four dif- 
this evening proceeds to Ruth- 


* * ny bps ele npn —— 
the ts pro r 

the sugar duties, calculates that 12,000 tons is the 
utmost quantity that will be received from Java, 
and that in consequence of an existing treaty with 
the United States, by which its produce is admitted 
on the terms of the most favoured nation, there will 
be a supply available for this market of at least 
50,000 tons of slave-labour s produced in Loui- 
siana, which will be replaced, in American consump- 
tion, by a like quantity of slave-labour sugar from 
Havannah and Brazil. 


The Dumfries Standard states that a ploughman, 
whilst at work in a field at Croalchapel, the other 
day, turned up a large number of silver coins of the 
age of Edward I. ten thousand, it is said, of which 
were carried off by himself and the neighbours in 


At the village of Waddington, near Clithero, there 
are twenty-five ‘almshouses occupied shen many 
widows, whose united ages amount to 1895 years, 


EVERYBODY'S COLUMN. 


The Irish rebellion of 1798 occasioned a loss of at 
least 70,000 lives, and an expense of £20,000,000. 

The total number of Jews thro the world is 
estimated at 3,163,700, and it is said that this number 
has never materially varied from the time of David 
downwards. 

The inhabitants of the Tower of London, including 
a battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards and Artil- 
lery, amount to nearly 8,000, equal to the population 
of many small towns. 

Boys that have been properly reared, are men in 

int of usefulness at sixteen; while those that 

ve been brought up in idle habits, are nuisances at 


twenty-one. 

Ecuipses.—A total eclipse of the moon will take 
place on the last day of present month, Friday, 
the 3lst inst. It willcommence at fourteen minutes 
after eight in the evening, and end at twenty-six 
minutes after one. This eclipse will be visible. 

Miss Edgeworth, whom one almost as 4 
writer of the Johnson and Goldsmith period, haa 
lately arrived in London to superintend a new edition 
of her father’s autobiography, with her own additions. 

New Brivee over tHe Menar Srnarrs.— We 
a that the landed rye in 7 beeper A 
of the Menai bridge oppose 
way, and that 4 K therefore, sentaile tho qaseaat 
across the Straits will have to be 
Britannia Rock, and will involve at least two arches 
of 350 feet span. This will be the most gigantic 
railway work ever undertaken.— Dublin Paper. 

Father Mathew states, in a published letter, that 
he has been compelled to postpone his intended visite. 
to Scotland and America. 

The expenses of the Irish Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for 1843, during which year they distributed: 
£120,000, only amounted to £8,985. 

An old beggar, residing in Yorkshire, has just 
succeeded to a fortune of £95,000, by the death of a 
nephew in India, without a will. 

At the Middlesex sessions, a lad prosecuted. for 
stealing cigars, conviction because the thing 
stolen 4 to be cheroots. 

A dent of the Family Herald describes 
the following as a remedy for locked-jaw:—“ Fil 
the hand on the side principally affected with 
ised stone brimstone, and bind it up for the night.“ 

A writer in the Railway Record suggests that her 
Majesty's mails should be despatched at the rate 
fifty miles an hour, through a tube, on the principle 
of the atmospheric railway ! 

It is said that the Spanish government intend t 
transport upwards of 3,000 blacks from Havannato 
Africa, and shoot 200! And that 1 4. 
free persons of colour are resident in Cuba, who, are 
in favour of the slave population and freedom. 


— 


Junction Companies jointly. 
It appears by a return made to the House of Com- 

mons, chat in 1838 the Lords of the Treasury 

Mr Barry’s remuneration, as architect of 
of Parliament, to £25,000, to be paid at intervals, in 
proportion to the advance of the works. 

hester Collegiate Church thirty 
chester te Chure to marry 
couple all together one Whit M Towards the 
end of the service a female voice cried out im- 
ploringly from the midst of the erowd, “ Sir, you ve 
married me to the wrong man.“ The f 
called out, Sort yourselves, sort yourselves,” and 


went on, 

Mr C. Kemble is gi ian * 
at Willis’s Rooms, ap * whi — * 
by fashionable and crowded audiences. 


The committee of the Liverpool Association 
assistant tradesmen, last week ted an address 
of thanks to the Hon. Baptist Noel, 
in ting the abridgment of the hours of labour.. 

committee meets to forward its object at six. 
o’clock in the morning. 

A Question witnout aw Answen.—A knot of ras» 
tical worthies was convened round the fire in the Ber- 
room of an American village tavern. The blackam#th, 
and the barber, and the constable, and the schoolmas- 
ter, all were there. After they had and smoked 
to their hearts’ content, and when all the current topics 
of the day had been exhausted, the schoolmaster pro- 
posed a new kind of game, to relieve the momotony of 
the evening. Each one was pt nee a puzzle to 
his neighbours; and whoever ask a question 
that he himself could not solve was to pay the reck- 

The idea ; and the 
schoolmaster, by virtue of his station, called on Dick 


throw out any dirt? 2 was a ; 
lon itation, even „master 

— it Up. It now devolved Diek to 
“The reason is, said Dick, “that they 
the bottom of the hole.” “Stop, stop!“ 
, startled out of all his 


Dick the Delighted, 

of your own wise asking. 
Sc James’s Panx.—We learn that St James's 
park, which, hitherto has been closed until 
in the morning, will in future be 
for the accommodation of those w 
avail themselves of the advantages of 


i 


that hour. — Standard, 
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Lrprarizs von THE Peopiz.—* Kxionr's Werxty 
Vorunn. Mr Charles Knight, the eminent London 
publisher, has issued a within the last few 
weeks, to which we are anxious to draw the atten- 
tion of the public. Mr Knight truly observes, that 
although “a good deal has been 
last ten or fifteen years, to meet the growing demand 
for information, much yet remains to be done; the 


body of the working population have not yet 
— 8 To — 1 evil, he suggests, 
first, the combination of influential individuals, 
anxious to ote the education and happiness of 
the people, for the establishment of Li of 
Association *’ in rural and other distriets. Secondly, 
the on of “ proper books for such libraries. 


only be attempted. A taste for reading has to be first 
induced, and the recreation of cheerful and amusin 
hould be offered in connexion with what is soli 


in addressing the lower in terms of con- 
descension; and the Useful Knowledge Society 
has not always avoided this fatal error. Books have 
been published for the meanest capacities, in- 
rx readers for whom they were intended, 
and a working man might feel justified in 
flinging at the writer's head. The blunder, however, 
* oorreetion 


A new class of — 1 fitted for libraries 
such as I have been hono by the request to cooperate 
i, forming (Ms Knight goes on to say), cannot, I 
k, be un without some adequate demonstra- 
on the . a large number of influential friends 
ction, they will receive full encou- 
— — Aer They must * 
. able literary expense in some cases, and the 
must be cheap beyond n This — 
Meupness will pro render such an enterprise safer 
than if a price not strikingly cheap were determined on. 
propose to publish a volume of from 240 to 280 pages 
one shilling (such volume containing as much mat- 
ter as an octavo of 300 pages); and to bring 
eut such a volume every{Saturday. 
Mr Knight enters into calculations which we have 


ch may ultimately extend to 
each work should 
ps one of a series, 
‘Knight’s Weekly Volume; that this statement of 
the and lan of the undertaking should 


their support, and that they be requested 
number of volumes they would be likely to 
; selection from time to time, after 
tion of the works as they come out. The purchase 
f fifty-two assorted volumes would be equivalent to a 
ly su n for one set. By some such arrange- 
t the pu ers would receive an assurance that 

might warrant them in venturing 


7 Whatever exertions (he remarks) may be made by 
those of great influence, who in such a matter can direct 


large bodies of the 


er connected with them, I rely mainly upon the 


is not to be expected that many 

of limited means will individually expend a shil- 

a week in the purchase of any books; but the prin- 

of association might be most beneficially employed 

in libraries for all readers. The middle classes 


hould not twenty persons, sub- 

a quarter, have the means of 

s Weekly Volume,” and other in- 

— them from house to house, 

week by week, and by ing of them, if they please, 

amongst themselves at the year's end, increasing their 

funds for more extensive purchases? By the encourage- 

t of such a » there is hardly any person of in- 

who not sid the project now detailed. 

is contemplated to try the experiment in the 

| Michaelmas, 1844, and to issue the 

volume on the 29th of June. The works to be 

ued are:—* William Caxton, the first —— 

rinter: The ishwoman in Egypt,“ by Miss 

(two vols) “ Factories of Great Britain ;” 

Lamb's Tales from Sh (three vols) ; 

“ The Chinese (three vols) ; ** Plutarch’s Lives of 

7 22 Cesar Poa History of 

and Learning in (two vols). 

It is a brave and worthy speculation, and we should 
regret to see it fail.—Gateshead Observer. 


Tun ArmospHerntc Raitway.—On Thursday, a 
committee of the House of Commons (Lord Howick 
in the chair) decided upon granting the Croydon 


Company's branch railway to Epsom, and on reject- 

ips ‘et of the rival company, the South- — 
great characteristic of this protracted contest is, 

that the Croydon company propose to lay down 3 

K from Epsom 

atmospheric s 


e during the |’ 


nance is intended to set forth. During 
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Literature. 


Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and 

Belgium. By H. Hevon, D.D., of Glasgow. 

hose, Glasgow; Jackson and Walford, 
London. 


Dr Hevocu has here supplied just such a book 
as it has often been our desire to see. Nothing is 
moreannoying than constant allusions to any subject 
of which we are mainly ignorant; and with to 
the religious state of Geneva, we have been often thus 
mortified, without being much amended. We have 
been much better informed with regard to the his- 
tory of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Gibbon, the satanic 
triumvirate who have conferred an unenviable im- 
2 on the unequaled lake on the shores of 
which they resided, than with regard to the reli. 

ious posture of affairs in that nature- distinguished 
district. Yet not only can Geneva boast of havin 

iven birth to a crowd of eminent men, unequ 
7 any town of the same capacity; but to every 
Christian it stands associated with names almost 
the first in genius and devotedness to Christ 
and to his cause. We have read, therefore, Dr 
Heugh’s clear and compact narrative with un- 
common interest, which we shall be glad if our 
extracts shall enable our readers to partake with us. 


In the first chapter our author very modestly 


states the design of his pages 

They do not aspire to be a history, to present even an 
historical outline of the political or religious vicissitudes 
of Geneva. * * * y claim only to be what I have 


in regard to religion ; and to education, and civil 
and ecclesiastical polity, as connected with religion.’’— 


0 
P 


ae them, Notices of the condition of Geneva, 
y 

d 

3 


The work commences with a graphic view of 
the town, and a brief epitome of the imstitutions 
of Geneva. Dr Heugh tells us that the ecclesias- 
tical eonstitution is a kind of established presby- 
terianism, the government of the church being 
vested in the venerable company of pastors "— 
the lower house, and “the consistory,“ an almost 
secular body—the u and superior house. There 
is also a Roman catholic establishment. 

After informing us that Geneva has five estab- 
lished churches supplied by the pastors in rotation, 
our author gives the following account of religious 
services: 

In the service in which there is a sermon, worship 
begins by singing a portion of a psalm; then a student of 
divinity reads a part of the scriptures and the decalogue ; 
afterwards the minister reads the prayer, which is a con- 
fession of sin—reads the psalm to be sung, and after 
praise, again ys and preactes. The service is then 
concluded with another prayer, which is read, with 
praise, and with the ben n, which is also read. In 
the afternoon, when there is a sermon, the services are 
similar; when the catechiem takes the place of a ser- 
mon, a portion of it is explained, and the scholars in the 
first four classes of the college are examined. Devotional 
services with similar formality are observed at these 
times.’’—p. 13. 

Again a little after: 

“ The Lord’s supper is dispensed four times a year— 
namely, on the sabbaths after Christmas, the passover, 
the ascension, and on a sabbath about the nning of 
2 ned a prs s referred a ＋ appointed to 

cial services are en corresponding 
with the 8 the ——— 5 There is a 
tory service, including a sermon on the Saturday 
before the communion. The elements are given to the 
communicants standing—the men first, and then the fe- 
males, coming up to the officiating minister, receiving 
them from his hands, and immediately —a mode 
of celebrating the sacred supper, in my view, anything but 
reverent in external appearance, very little suited to pro- 
mote composure of spirit in the ambulating company of 
communicants, and ill-fitted te represent 2 to realise 
that union and fellowship in Christ which holy ordi- 
yer the con- 
gregation stand, and sit during praise. In the latter ser- 
vice the organ is used. —p. 16. 


Dr H speaks highly (from report) of the 

educational arrangements of Geneva, which are 

i and mentions the opinion of Lord 

in 1828, that the canton Vaud, of 

which Lausanne is the capital, was one of the most 
generally educated districts in Europe. 

The second chapter refers to “ the decline of re- 
ligion in Geneva.” Four causes for this decline are 
assigned :—1. The identification of the church with 
republic. 2. The little part which private mem- 
bers take in church affairs. 3. The alliance of the 
charch with the state; and 4. The intolerance of 
the Genevese church. This leads the author to 
speak of the murder of Servitius, which he some- 
what palliates (to our regret), by pleading the ill- 
informed spirit of the times. In enumerating 
other changes which have led to this decline— 

‘* Suffice it to say, that the barriers which Calvin raised 
to prevent the imrvads of novel and false doctrines, have 
long since been broken down—subseription to a public 
confession of faith dispersed with the catechism changed 
—the translation of the bible revised—and the tone of 
public instruction lowered, until even the doctrines of 
original sin, of the atonement, and of the influence of 
divine grace, are barely recognised—the consubstanti- 
ality [See —_ ~ ather — — for pe most 

t, the bigh an 0 neipies of t super- 
keded by a barren 72 ethies. —p. 500 4 

We have seldom read anything more interestin 
than the fourth and fifth chapters on “ The reviva 
of religion 


in Geneva.” They bring before us the 


| Malan, Gaussen, and D’Aubigné. 


Of the latter 
gentleman we have the following account > 

“Dr Merle D’Aubigné had officiated for some as 
a t in ls, and was chaplain to the 
King of Ho in that city. The revolution in that 
country, which terminated in the separation of 8 
from Holland, occurred the year before. Dr M. D’A. 
was placed in the midst of the sanguinary contest 
which raged in Brussels for a few days; and, in a tract 
recently published, he describes, with his accustomed 
effect, the spectacle he witnessed, and in the midst of 
which he was wonderfully preserved. When the King 
of Holland lost Be , the services of Dr M. D’A. in 
Brussels were no longer warted. He returned to his 
native Geneva, not knowing the things which should 
befall him there; his previous studies (since that 
period so ctive of instruction and delight to multi- 
tudes) had been greatly versant with ecclesiastical re- 
search; and thus, both as to place, character, and ac- 
quirements, he was prepared by God for the office he 
consented to accept in the new Genevese institution, and 
which, with so much honour to himself and advantage to 
his pupils, he continues, and, I trust, shall long con- 
tinue to hold — professor of ecclesiastical history and 
homiletics.” 

The account which Dr Heugh gives of Belgium 
is more concise. But a strong case is made out, 
entitling it to the favourable consideration of those 
Christians who, sending the pel to remote 
shores, have hitherto negl so near a neigh- 


ur. 

The seventh chapter shows the respected author 
to bes strong and uncompromising enemy to ec- 
clesiastical establishments. (Indeed the whole 
work is full of such illustrations.) It is entitled 
Facts and Opinions in Geneva and its vicinity, 
respecting the Separation of Church and State. 
A view is given of the consistent opinions of Dr 
Malan, Dr Gaussen, Dr D’Aubigné, and M. Vinet 
on this subject. Dr Heugh says— 

“TI cannot hel tulating Dr Merle D’ Aubigné 
that his great Sach akan far in progress ere his — 
appeared, and that he has the eax and the affee- 
tions — — this country before he opposed the 
views —shall I say, shocked the feelings —of one portion of 
them, by — on what they deem the wrong side. 
The man has been praised before he was fully known ; 
and, I doubt not, will henceforth be considered as rather 
a doubtful and dangerous authority by not a few, who 
heretofore have been very ly to 
appeal to him. —p. 220. 

Great praise is justly awarded to the work of M. 
Vinet, which we had the pleasure of recently re- 
viewing. Though we do not exactly agree with 
Dr Heugh, in thinking it to resemble the prose of 
Milton ; yet we must avow our conviction that the 
English lan has no work ble to it as 
an argumentative production on the same subject. 

We t that our limits do not allow of larger 
extracts than we have been able to give, from 
valuable little work. Dr Heugh has conferred a 
real service on the public in subjecting it to the 
press, and when it shall be known, we are sure that 
it will be read with avidity. It is, in externals, an 
elegant volume, doing great eredit to Mr M‘Le 
hose’s press. In this it is like all the works 
we have seen as issued that publisher’s esta- 
blishment. 


Appeal from the Church to the but NV. 
Jesemng Hearer. With 2241 for 
fessing Christians. the Rev. H. Epvwarops, 
Ph.D., D. D. Dyer, London. Pp. 160. z 

Tae subject of this book is well chosen, and its execu- 
tion is of a superior order. We earnestly wish it may 
be largely circulated. 


A Series of Discourses on the Proper Deity of the Son 
Ged and the Primary F By 
Rev. T. East, of Birmingham. London: C. A. 

Bartlett, 66, Paternoster row. pp. 440. 


Tas is a work which, for the most is ada to 


a at 


lows :—l1. 
—2. On the importan , whether Jesus Christ be a 
mere man, or unites in his the Divine with the 
ature—3. Examination of the * Objec- 
of Christ—4. The Testimony of 
ot John the 


tion of his Divinity; the bearing of this Fact on the Set- 
tlement of the trove . The Mission of Jesus 
whrist, if a mere Man, ted; the d of 
10. The Example of Jesus 

„if only a frail Human 


which are well 
contains much or 


to 
contro- 
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great subject in n hand. Occasionally we perceive also 4 
too frequent use of the ego et meus. With these exce 
tions we cordially reeommend this work as a valuable 
addition to our standard works of controversial theology. 


The Monastic and 1 acturing Systems. By ANGLo- 
CaTHOLICUS. printed the Morning Post. 
Painter, Strand, 1813 pp. 39 


THERE are no bounds to humen credulity. This 

mphlet is intended to show that a nation will be happy 
in proportion as monasteries take the place of manufac- 
tories. ‘‘ The first stroke,“ says the author, of the 
trowel on the first religious house that is erected at 
Manchester will sound as the knell of anarchy ; the 
"first flutter of mercy’s white garment in the streets of 
grmingham, will scare away the spirit of revolution.” 

e answer in one word—Srain!! and conclude by one 
remark—They who choose to believe it, may ! 


Neligious Intelligence. 


Mancnester Squvuare.—On Tuesday evening last, 

a social tea meeting was held by the friends con- 
nected with Blandford Street chapel, Manchester 
square, when the pastor, Mr W. B. Bowes, was pre- 
sented with a splendid table clock, in a Spanish ma- 
hogeny frame, and massive bracket enswite, inlaid 
an appropriate inscription. Messrs Lawrence, 
Broad, Daniell, and Beazley, members of the church, 
delivered affectionate and suitable addresses, which 
were very warmly acknowledged by their esteemed 
r „ was sensibly affected by so unexpected 


and useful a donation. 
Sarewssvry.—Mr J. B. Pike, of Newbury, has 
been invited to supply the pulpit of the first Baptist 


church, Shrewsbury, vacant 
Ur Kent. 


New Baptist CuarRL, Plruobrn.— The ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of a baptist chapel, to 
be erected at the back of George's street, Plymouth, 
took place on Wednesday last. An appropriate and 
beautiful — — from Mr S. Nicholson commenced 


y the resignation of 


r after which a h of praise was 
which the assembled multitude joined. Mr 
Nic sheen then called upon W. Prance, Esq., to 


guperintend the daying of the stone, which was 
lowered down to its 2 * tion with the usual 
ceremonies. A po was then delivered 
by Mr S. Nicholson, setting forth the peculiar tenets 
that would be preached within the walls which, 
with the blessing of God, were about to be erected. 


New Cuarert in Bramincuam.—On Wednesday, 
May let, the foundation stone of a new independent 
to be called Highbury chapel, was laid on a 
of freehold land in Graham street, Birming- 
am, by Mr James Alsop. He was aided in the 
services connected with the in ceremony by 
Mr J. A. James, Mr B. Brook, Mr mas Swan, 
and Mr J. Jones, of Lady Huntingdon's — Mx 
James delivered an eloquent address on prin- 
ciples of dissent, and the doctrines taught i in a con- 
1 2— place of worship; he also adverted to 
relation which exists between pastor and people, 
= influence pon ye | this unity 1 on both, 
congratulated all present on the good work the 
had that day commenced. At the ee of the 
gs in Graham street, the y ad- 
rned to Livery street chapel, X. about four 
undred members of the congregation, and their 
friends, partook of tea, which had been — pre- 
* by twenty ladies at their own ex After 
the meeting was again add by Mesar 
J. A. James, B. Brook, Baker, R. Wallace of the 
ree church of Scotland, and one of the students of 
hill college i and in the course of the evening 
, who is to be the officiating pastor of High- 
bury chapel, stated the reasons which had led to the 
selection of the preseait site in Graham street. The 


—— were — of a very and 
pleasing 


— An . co ent sends us 
the following: The con ational chapel in Sulam, 
ish of North Mavine, Shetland, was re-built and 
enlarged about two years ago. The church consists 
of fity-four members, and the congregation is usually 
about 200. Mr John Nicholson, the present worthy 
pestor of the church, has laboured them for 
‘two years. The Lord has blessed his labours, so 
that during that time both the church and congre- 
rr have been considerably increased; and there 
FB ye prospect of a still further increase. 

the stated services to the church on the 

Sabbath ‘ay, Mr Nicholson instructs two Bible 


classes ; ‘during the week, he has abundant em- 
ployment | in visiting the sick, and in attending to 
f preaching stations at considerable distances. 


The of Sulam are very poor, and their 
houses, or rather huts, are of the meanest descrip- 
tion, none of them being capable of affording 
Nicholson the humble accommodation which he 
would be satisfied with; he is, therefore, obliged to 
reside in the parish of Delting, distant from the 
about three miles. The road, for two miles 
of this distance, if road it can be called, through 
moss and muir, is very bad; the other mile is an 
arm of the sea, over which Mr Nicholson has to be 
brought and returned ina boat by some of his people 
on 2 Sabbath day; and on other occasions, when 
he wishes to visit them, he has to stand at the side 
of the water until he is noticed, and a boat brought 
for him from the opposite shore. The great loss of 
time, and the hindrance, in many ways, to the use- 
fulness of the pastor of this church by such a state 
of things, s the injury to his health by expo- 
sure to wet and — have led several friends of the 
Congregational Union, in Dundee, to conclude that 


an effort should be immediately made to raise a | 


sufficient sum for the erection of a house for the use 
ofthe pastor of the church in Sulam, near to the 


* 


— — 


* 


— 


i 


chapel; and th y invite the brethren in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow to aid in accomplishing this 
desirable object. It is ealeulated that a house, with 
sufficient accommodation, could not be finished at a 
less cost than £100. The friends of the cause in 
Shetland cannot be expected to raise much, if an ony 
of this sum in money ; but it is likely they would 
readily supply labour to the extent of about £20. 

Mr Ni n is very desirous that this object 
should be accomplished, as it would tend to give a 
permanence to the church in Sulam; and he pro- 

poses that the money which may be ‘raised for the 
purpose be lodged in the hands of the treasurer of 
the Congregational Union for Scotland, and be re- 
tained by him until, by a proper legal instrument, 
the proposed house is secured for the benefit of the 
church.“ 


SummERTOwN.--The new chapel erected at Sum- 
mertown, in the immediate vicinity of Oxford, for 
the congregation of Mr D. W. Evans, was opened 


for divine worship, on Thursday last (May 23), 


when the overflowing congregations assembled were 
greatly delighted with two excellent discourses 
from Mr H. B. Bulteel, M.A., late fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Mr 0. Winslow, M. A., of 
Leamington. Messrs Neale, of Headington, Best, of 
Chariton, Eden, of Chadlington, and other minis- 
ters, assisted in conducting the services. A very 
liberal collection was made at the close of each ser- 
vice. 


Pocxiincton.—Mr George Hil „late of Brig- 
stock, Northamptonshire, has ved and ac 
a pressing invitation from the members of the church 
assembling in Ebenezer chapel, Pocklington, to be- 
come their pastor, and will enter upon his minis- 
terial duties on the 26th inst. 


ORDINATION NEAR Bristot.—On Wednesday, May 
15th, Mr R. Thatcher was publicly ordained to the 
astoral * over the con onal cliurch assem- 
ag ion chapel, Coalpit heath, near Bristol. 
s Haynes, of Bristol, delivered the intro- 
2 discourse, Mr W Lucy gave the 22 
and Mr John Jack addressed the sermon to the —1 
— Several other ministers were also en 
is is one of the several flourishi 
stations of the Bristol Itinerant 
fulness in the villages around is very a 
one of the fruits of whose honoured la 


work of preparation for the stated ministry by the | 


devout services of evangelists, and the self-denying 
toils of Sabbath-school teachers. 


BIRTHS. 

May Loth, the wife of Mr Joun Lez, of Great George street, 
Berinondsey, of a danghter. 
enue place, Clifton, Mrs Rosprat Lon, 

un., of a da 

May 22, at Newton-le-Willows, the wife of Mr Ropert 
Massif, independent minister, of n son. 


MARRIAGES. 
Lane chapel, Leicester, by the pastor, Mr 


May 21. at Harv 
ILLIAM — to Miss Exiza CLARK, 


J. P. Mursell, Mr 
both of that town. 

May 21, at the independent chapel, Wells, Mr Franois 
BeEAcHAM, minister of the gospel, of that ci oy keep to Many. eldest 
daughter of the late Mr T. CunAdx. formerly ill house, 
neor Wells. 

May 21, at the general baptist chapel, Hinckley, by Mr W 
Salt, r THOMAS Miru, min 3 above chapel, to 8 Aan. 
—— of Mr J. TAYLOR, the retired minister of the same 


K May 22, at Caroline . 


the 

r, Mr 8. Jones, b Heense the n Mr 

oseru Keronr, of ill, Fenton, to Mies Lowe, tidest 
of Mr William Lowe, Sutherland road, 


r 22 at East Parade chapel, Leeds, by Mr 4 Reed. 
BA. 51 1 Cu amtes, second son of Dr Andrew 1— 
of London, ee, youngest daughter of Edward name 
Slay . taberoacle, Milford, by Mr William Warlow, 
Mr Rees, home missionary, to Mies Jane Rom, both of Little 


— 
23, at St Paul's church, Dristol, Mr WU Dowotvo, 


doth, 4 rere aly a r daughter | 


“ae — by Hope 0 422 street, Salford, Manches- 
ter, by Mr D. E. Ford ‘Liverpool — to ELIgABETH 
MARY, eldest da of Mr Tete of the former ; 

rest „Salford, by Mr J. W. Massie, 
ANIRL LANCASTER BEeDDOME, to MARGARET 
eldest daughter of Samuel Davidson Dewn net, Esq., all of 


Mey 26. at Rehoboth I. Shadwell, by Mr 8. Milner, the 
, Mr Epvwargp Dextrer,to Mary ANN Mime, both of 
‘street, Kateliff. 


DEATHS. 
May 10, at the house of her brother, Mr Brodie, 4 5 
lodge, Bucks, Axx, wife of Mr Those Davis. di — 
at Bromegrove, Worcestershire, ive ell chil- 
dren under t years of age. 
May 14, at Southover Lewes, THomas Regn, 1 2 85, 7 
wards of fifty years a consistent ‘and honourable 


beptist church in that town. 

May 18, at Colchester, after an illness of fourteen days, Marta, 
youngest ‘daughter of the late Samuel DANIEL. —4 

May 18, at Ballyshannon, Con O'DONNELL, tx — 
thec — 


descendant of Hugh Roe O' Donel, earl of Tyrcon 
tain of former days. 
May 21, at Lenton, aged 45 years, Mr WILIA ETTrorr, of 
Nottingham, of the firm of M and Elliott, cotton toerchants. 
— Wilka MILNes, aged 104 
E taleeradl and pensioner on the Old Man's Friend 80- 
ciety, G w, died in that institution. The deceased was 
brother to ndrew, who is still alive and hearty in the Old Man's 
asylum. He isin his l0Grd year. 
May 22, at his brother's bouse in Lower Grosvenor street, the 
Hon. Canis STUART WoRTLEY, aged 
May 24, at Thames Ditton, Surrey, Many, forty-eight years 
the beloved wife of Mr James CutzenttL, dissenting minister, 
im her 80th year. After afew days’ illness, che departed full of 
confidence in the merits of the mer. 
May 2), at Sheerness, of consumption, HIchanb Joux, the 
eldest son of Mr Richard BbraiguTMan, aged 14 years. 
May 26, at Frome, triumphantly iu the faith — hope of the 
4 | in the 23rd year of his age, Mr Isaac Bensamin JONES, 
— son of Mr John Jones, independent minister, of Frome. 


years, the oldest pa 
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Evangel . 

“No minister of any denomination ought to remain without 
this volume for a day. From it alone he can obtain ents 
more than sufficient to overturn the petulant heresy of the age. 

Christian B. - 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, May 27. 

"The sale of new Irish butter was difficult. There was a little 
Work sold at Sls., and Waterford at 76s. to 78s. per cwt, mostly 
in a retail way. For old there was little inquiry, and the prices 
nominal. F . 8 1 supply, sold slowly— 
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In 12mo, NG 2s. 6d. 
HE EUCHARIST NOT AN ORDINANCE 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH: an Attempt to prove 
that Bread and Drinking Wine, in commemoration of 
Jesus Christ, is not obligatory upon Christians. By Joseru 
GOODMAN. 

The following extracts from the Table of Contents will exhibit 
some of the leading features of this work: — The nature of ce- 
remonial obligation—The conduct and words of Jesus Christ at 
the last passover, which are usually regarded as the institution 
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Paul wrote to the Corinthians, concerning the evils which ex- 
isted among them, in connexion with the practice of eating to- 
gether—Meaning of the designatory name“ Lord's Supper,’ as 
used by Paul—The opinion, that the bread-breaking and cup of 
blessing were usual concomitante of meals, supported by the 
Corinthian practice—Christians in the present day not under an 
obl to continue the custom at meals, to which the words 
of Jesus Christ were applicable—The sense in which Luke uses 
the terms to break bread,’ breaking bread,’ Ke. The peculiar 
mode of delivering instruction in the form of ae, prac- 
tised by the Lord Jesus; and its bearing upon the subject—Ob- 
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